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THE PRIMROSE GATHERER. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


In ‘the great world of London, there is scarcely a 
region or a period of the year that has not its peculi 
feature, custom, or characteristic. Nature seems shut 
out there by miles of streets and square miles of brick 
and mortar; but Nature is still there, strong as ever, 
living in the human heart, if she cannot live before 
human eyes, and causing the toiling thousands to 
trudge off on Sundays and yore into the far-away 
country, as surely as it draws out the aristocratic when 
and Parliament closes, to their 


their season is over, 
of 


distant halls and mountain tracts. The out 
London would make a book. Those great 
in the mighty vessel of human life, which foam over on 
every side, and send their myriads forth into woods and 
fields, would present a series of scenes in the popular 
existence that would show how omnipotent is Nature, 

At the moment that I write this, one of these 
periodical outpourings is taking place. The black- 
berries, and the mushrooms, and the nuts, are ripe in 
Epping Forest; and in thousands of workshops during 
the week the question has been asked & prentice 
and by journeyman, “Bob, ain’t you for ‘orest on 
Sunday? Bill, do you know that the blackberries are 
ripe now?” And there have been brisk answers,—“ Ay, 
are you going? I'll go, and Joe will go, and Sam at 
Benson's, and Ned at Woollett’s, And won't we have a 
great lark ?” 

Through the whole length and breadth of the work- 
shops of London ; through all Bethnal Green, tal. 
fields, through the Minories, and along Tower Hill, 
and up Shoreditch, and Clerkenwell, and to the very 
purlieus of the Seven Dials, and across the water in 
Southwark, has the important news flown from ear te 
ear, that blackberries are ripe, and mushreoms in the 
forest turf. Like an electric thrill it has darted on far 
and wide ; and the great workshop soul, whether sweat- 
ing over hot iron or steaming in dye-houses and hat- 
teries, whether darting the shuttle amengst silken 
threads, or moulding bread for the living, or clenching 
nails in coffins for the dead, there is but one thought— 
blackberries, and one imagination—that of eool breezes, 
the smell of forest turf, and the sound of “a going in 
the tops of the trees,” 

It is a fever, a contagion, a frenzy. ‘Try to cure it, to 
crush it, te turn it aside ;—it is vain! At midnight of 
Saturday, om pour thousands on thousands of boys, 
boy-men, and men-boys. Thousands of them . have 
never taken a moment's rest, but have rushed forth 
from smutty shop and fetid alley to collect their forces, 
and are off. The breeze may blow them, or the shower 
may wash them, if they will, but that isall the cleaning 
and the washing that they wait for. Ali night from 
twelve o'clock I have heard t and occasi 
arisen to take a look at them, in hort, gas lit 
And thus they stream along; the true, rising gencra- 
tion of swelterers and moilers, im cap and jacket, and 
with basket on arm, or thrown over the shoulder on a 
stick. There they come, still streaming on by hun- 
dreds and by thousands, calling to one another to come 
on, and some singing in groups. From hour to hour 
this has continued, till it is now twelve o’clock in the 
day; and still they come and come, and go and go, 
onwards. Men with short pipes in mouth, and boys 
of twelve and fourteen; and as day has approached, you 
see that many have stayed to lie down a few hours, and 
have put on a clean shirt and the Sunday coat. And 
there are others of smarter appearance, as from behind 
counters, marching in grave talk, and carrying smart 
sticks. And there! the spring-carts loaded with whole 
families, and going as if for their lives, are now coming 


too! Good luck to them all! If blackberries grew on 
every twig of every bush and tree in all Epping Forest, 
what were they amongst so many! But what of that? 
There is the forest, and freedom, and fresh air, and the 
exhilaration of a great day, where” thousands on thou- 
sands are gone out for a Sunday visit to old mother 
Nature! Anon you shall see them coming back, 
filling all the road for miles, with their baskets not 
overloaded, though some of them are carrying them on 
a stick between two, like the messengers with the 
bunch of grapes returning from the Promised Land. 
How different is this scene to the one which ought to 
have come first, but must come here! It is a Sunday 
morning in spring, and in Bethnal Green. Between 
the chureh and the railway, on the left hand as you go 
towards Whitechapel, there is a number of gardens; 
and these gardens are now all thrown open; and before 
their gates are set out plants and flower-roots, ready 
taken up for sale. There is almost everything that you 
remember as the favourites of your childhood, and the 
inhabitants of old cottage gardens in districts of the 


great | country far away. There are ladslove, sweet-williams, 


daisies, pinks, wall-flowers, polyanthuses, thrift, tufts of 
sweet peas, and tufts of larkspurs, violets, and colum- 
bines, and a thousand other things, all ticketed Onz 
Penny Eason, For one penny each can the poor 
man, or poor woman, stock from this convenient market 
the little plot by the door in the narrow alley, or the 
tub in the little corner, or the pot in the window, 
where the poor condemned plants shall fade and sicken 
under the admiring eyes of those who are fading and 
sickening themselves in those neglected regions where 
poverty and pestilence house together. 





And out of these allies, and courts, and streets un- 
known, those pale and sickly weavers are streaming, to | 


feast their eyes om this gayscene of gardens and garden- 
plants, and to endure and give way to the temptation 
of Over Penny Eacu. Yes; there is a brisk trade going 
on on Sunday morning; and neither clergyman nor 
police interfere ; neither Sir Andrew nor Lady Go-easy- 
to-heaven come and reprove. There are here and there 
thick and knotted crowds, and when you get a peep 
through them, they are g some beautiful 
plant in full bloom! Like bees do they crowd round, 
and brighten their hungry souls with all its glorious 
hues, and inhale its fragrance: how different to the 
fever-breeding stenches of the whole week and year ! 

And there are seeds of all sorts for sowing,—lupins, 
and sweet-peas, and larkspurs, and nasturtiums, and 
everything! And within the gardens go to and fro 
amongst. the beds those that will have something par- 
ticularly fine and fresh, and the vendors are ready with 
their spades to dig them up, and commend them, for an 
extra price. 


there, teo, are brought singing birds in cages— 


| eanaries and gorse linnets—for sale, if it be May, and 


genial; for at earlier and more ungenial times we have 
missed them, and been told that “it was too chilly for 
the poor things.” 

And there, too, comes THz Primrose GaTHeErsr! 
There he is, just as you see him in Oakley’s picture, 
with his basket crammed with the plunder of many 4 
lane and woodside. There he has set out single roots 
of primroses all in blow, and cowslip roots just put- 
ting up their fresh and wrinkled leaves; and orchis 
plants, all clear and spotted, and speaking of May days 
to come, when they will show their purple faces in the 
grass of a thousand pleasant pastures. 

Oh, boy! almost cruel in thy tender mercies! for 
though thou bringest delight in primrose and in blue- 
bell from the far country; and though thy face is not 
the face of the sharp, hard, and too-knowing city urchin, 
but has the sentiment of the flower and the solitary 
field in it—something sweet and poetical—yet there 





are in thy fresh cheek, and thy quiet eye, and thy up- 
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heaped basket, things that are cruelly beautiful. To 
what moors, and woods, and river banks, do thy prim- 
roses, and thy oxlips, and thy springing ferns, carry the 
imagination! Thine is a life that might enchant a 
Bloomfield, a Crabbe, or a Thomas Miller. Thou hast 
no end of solitary rambles over waste and wold, by 
brook and river. The keeper knows thee, and lets thee 
pass unchallenged ; the wood-peeping squire bids thee 
only keep the path, and does not threaten with the 
lock-up. The flock know thee on the downs, where the 
bee-orchis springs, and the lark, as it soars high above 
thy head, during thy noon-sleep on the soft sward. IJ 
trace thy travels and thy haunts, as I often stray 
through Covent Garden, and feast my eyes on lilies of 
the valley, and nodding frittilaries, and crowded golden 
cowslips, and king-cups from the verdant marshes. What 
a life is thine !—a poet’s and a pilgrim’s. The sea-side 
sees thee amid its breezes; the hanging wood, with its 
tall and solemn trees, is about thee, with all ita stillness ; 
the solitary mere, gay with snowy water-lilies, and 
thickly screened with tall reeds, sees its wild fowl 
startled by thy presence. The ancient forest refreshes 
thee with its peculiar odours, and gives thee a hollow 
tree fora dining-room. When the sun burns on the 
wide, sandy moorland, and the sun-dew is hung with 
sparkling diamonds, thou and the melancholy curlew 
are there; and by rushing streams dost thou gather the 
blue geranium; and amid rocks, the mountain helio- 
trope all glowing gold, and in caverns,where trickles the 
everlasting water-drop, the delicate maiden-hair. All 
these dost thou send into the heart of London, to re- 
mind us that Nature is as vast, as varied, and gs beauti- 
ful as ever; but thon art in the heart of Nature itself. 
Long life to thee in all thy wanderings, and at all 
seasons! Still send us blossoming tokens of those 


| Seasons; remind us, by country fragrance and a thou- 
' sand beautiful things, that there is still Nature and a 


country, though we weary toilers in the great Babel see 
little more than we see through thee. Welcome shalt 
thou be in all thy floral characters, but in none more 
than as Tue Primrose Garnerer, for thou art the 
herald and companion of delightful spring. 


—aeiicapes 


THE DYING CHILD. 
BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 


Moruer, I’m tired, and I would fain be sleeping ; 
Let me repose upon thy bosom seek : 
But promise me that thou wilt leave off weeping, 
Because thy tears fal] hot upon my cheek. 
Here it is cold: the tempest raveth madly ; 
But in my dreams all is so wondrous bright : 
I see the angel-children smiling gladly, 
When from my weary eyes I shut out light. 


Mother, one stands beside me now ! and, listen ! 
Dost thou not hear the music’s sweet accord ? 

See how his white wings beautifully glisten ! 
Surely those wings were given him by our Lord ! 

Green, gold, and red are floating all around me: 
They are the flowers the angel scattereth. 

Shall I have also wings whilst life has bound me? 
Or, mother, are they given alone in death ? 


Why dost thou clasp me as if I were going? 
Why dost thou press thy cheek thus unto mine ? 
Thy cheek is hot, and yet thy tears are flowing : 
I will, dear mother, will be always thine ! 
Do not sigh thus—it marreth my reposing ; 
And, if thou weep, then I must weep with thee ! 
Oh, I am tired—my weary eyes are closing : 
—Look, mother, look ! the angel kisseth me ! 





THE ANGEL OF THE UNFORTUNATE. 
BY SILVERPEN. 


Part THE Sz£conp. 

Innocent La Trovv&e was eighteen, when Retzner, 
after a few hours’ illness, died of one of those diseases 
incident to sedentary men. He had made no secret of 
his intentions respecting her; it was, therefore, pro- 
bable, that this certainty of fortune covered the igno- 
miny of her issue from a rag-gatherer’s basket, and had 
already led to so many direct proposals to Retzner for 
her hand. These he had quietly negatived: her 
youth, her child-like simplicity of heart, her peculiar 
tastes, bound up, as they had been, with his own pur- 
suits; her unobtrusive, yet spiritual exaltation of cha- 
racter,—were all obstacles. The secret, however, lay 
deeper: his intuitive perception of character had re- 
vealed it to him, but he had wisely resolved that 
time and nature should bring about that towards 
which his own wishes earnestly pointed, as not only 
means of happiness to Innocent, but uniting purposes, 
in their several conditions, sublime. 

From the time that Innocent had left the loge de 
portier for her richer home, from the time her talents 
and their instructor became known, Retzner, as far as 
the independent nature of Camille Dispareaux would 
permit, had become the poor scholar’s friend. He saw 
the great talents of Camille, and with that candour 
and humility peculiar to true natures, he saw that, whilst 
he himself was great as a collector of facts, whilst he 
was great in all the material evidences of science, here 
was one whose peculiar province it would be to combine 
and deduce from thence those great natural laws whose 
discovery is significant of human progress, and whose 
development serves as a guide to the moral and political 
reformer. These tastes, different yet alike, had led to 
the most unreserved intimacy between Retzner and 
Dispareaux. In an early stage of it the latter had still 
remained Innocent’s instructor in the beautiful art, 
which to himself was but an accessory to higher 
science ; and when that tutelage was over he still re- 
mained her guide. But in this progress of time affection 
had changed in character: Innocent, beheld in Camille 
not only the grave and kind brother twenty years older 
than herself, but the noble man of science of whom 
Retzner prophesied so. many things, and whom it would 
be the glory of a life to love and minister to: whilst he, 
on the other hand, beheld the little affectionate creature 
of his poverty and early days, who had in so many 
ways directly helped on his better circumstances, grown 
into a gentle creature of eighteen, with an intellect as 
great, as her sense of duty was exalted. But both 
shrunk one from the other; she, because one so grave 
and intellectual as Camille could but look upon her as 
a child, and at best as an old acquaintance ; whilst 
he, loving her with the deepest affection, knowing her 
beautiful heart, aware that hers was the intellect that 
would labour for and appreciate his own, still doubted 
the right of engrossing an affection, which might, 
more naturally turn to one younger than himself, and 
recoiled from the idea of seeming to aim at Retzner’s 
fortune, through an alliance with Innocent. Thus mat- 
ters stood when Innocent was seventeen. Retzner, 
who saw this struggle in the stern and conscientious 
man, who doubted the wisdom of their marriage till 
Innocent’ was older, seconded Camille’s wish to quit 
Paris for a time, not merely for the sake of broken 
health, but of those studies that required uninterrupted 
solitude. Accordingly, about a year before his friend’s 
death, Camille had gone to live amidst the vine-clad 
hills of those southern provinces of France that stretch 
downwards to the Mediterranean sea, and in the receipt 
of a small yearly pension from Retzner. | 
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For a time after the anatomist’s death friends crowded 
round Innocent, for, as had been expected, the whole of 
his large fortune was left to her, and his magnificent 
library and museum to Camille Dispareaux. But 
things were suddenly changed: a will had been made 
prior to the adoption of ?Enfant Trouvée, in which the 
museum and property were left to the Health Com- 
mission of the capital; the latter for the purpose of 
founding a hospital for the unfortunate; without other 
precise definition than that it should serve to demon- 
strate the great analogy between ignorance and public 
disease and public crime. 

The two wills were brought before the law tribunals. 
Circumstances seemed in favour of the prior one, and 
the prospect of any immediate decision improbable, 
owing to the need of several witnesses, who, since the 
time of the first will, had died or left the capital. With 
this issue in prospect, which in one moment might 
bring back her original situation, Innocent, in spite of 
the advice of some old friends of Retzner, who hoped 
for the better result, accepted the small pension offered 
by the law tribunal till the settlement of the suit, and 
at once left the home of these latter years. It was bet- 
ter, as she wisely thought, to meet fortune half-way ; 
many offered their protection and their homes to her, 
but these she steadily refused from all but one, and 
this was the offer of two smiall rooms rent free in the 
house of her old friend, Petite the barber. Not only 
did the good old man paint and paper, and make them 
in some way fitting to receive the costly luxuries which 
Retzuer had placed about Innocent’s girlhood, but made 
old decrepit Antoine share his kitchen, under the plea- 
sant fiction that he could help him in his business. 
Yet, heaven bless such fictions, they are the kindliest 
and the best that earth is witness of. 

The pre-eminent talent of her pencil would have soon 
been employed, and profitably rewarded, would she have 
usedit in illustrating the feuilletons, orserials of the hour; 
but the nobler work to which it had been accustomed 
was both difficult to procure, and scantily remunerated. 
She hid from all this need to work, and why? lest offi- 
cious interference might deprive her of one of the great 
objects of her life —toserve Camille, and be worthy of that 
great mind she had always reverently loved, from the 
time he had first guided her baby hand. Yes, she deter- 
mined to hide from him as long as possible the death of 


Retzner; and this was the easier, as he rarely read news-7 


papers, and scarcely ever wrote letters, and in his far away 
province, it was not probable the truth would reach 
him. Yes, the sum allowed her by the tribunal she 
uninterruptedly forwarded to Camille, for its amount 
just met the frugal sum that he had accepted from the 
generosity of Retzner; but once the latter’s death were 
known, her scheme, she knew, would fail; and thus the 
secret was hidden from Antoine, and he attributed her 
weary labours with the pencil and the engraving needle 
to mere habits and love of industry; dear child, ma 
mignonne, ma petite, still, as of old. But was she not 
justified? she thought; did she not save broken health? 
did she not thus give leisure to the student? did she not 
thus materially help the great labours of his life? did 
she not serve to fulfil the prophecies of Retzner, and 
thus indirectly repay all his lavish bounty? did she not 
do these things, and might not the time come when 
Camille would think her worthy of his own better, 
‘igher nature? Perhaps it might ! and woman again 
testify how earnest is her devotion, when she looks up 
to, and reverences an intellect more commanding than 
her own. 

Thus some months went on, when accident, as it 
were, opened the true mission of her life; and whilst 
developing the exalted humanity of her nature, com- 
bined the very object of Retzner's early will. After a 
day spent in labour, Innocent had been to a distant 
suburb to see her old nurse, Madame Amand, when she 





was stopped by a crowd collected round an obscure 
wine-shop. The owner, an old and bloated woman, 
was leaning, half-undressed, over the open window-sill, 
and replying with execrations to the entreaties of a 
younger and more decent woman. 

“Dying! Ah! ah!” laughed the first: “rare news, 
neighbour! rare news !” 

“You will not come, then? Can nothing soften 
you?” And the more decent woman spoke this ten- 
derly. But the only answer was another peal of coarse 
laughter, at which she placed her hands on each side of 
her cap to stop her ears, and turned away. As she 
moved from the crowd, Innocent recognized her as one 
of the nurses in an hospital she had often visited with 
Retzner, and so, following, spoke to her. 

“That mistress ‘of the cabaret, Mam’selle,” replied 

the woman, with more fecling than officials often show, 
“is the mother of a poor unfortunate lying dying this 
very night in the Hospital of the Magdelonettes. Ah, 
Mam’selle, nothing can touch that femme effrontéc— 
hardened woman. Even the priest has been to her, 
for the girl has taken to her penitence wonderfully ; 
her prayers, Mam’selle, would touch the heart of the 
just.” : 
‘ Could this be the girl Innocent had seen, years ago, 
coquetting before the student’s mirror? Was this the 
fruit of silly vanity, that had stood like a gaudy poppy 
in the sun? she asked herself this, and inquired of the 
woman. 

“ Her name is Parfaite,” said the nurse; “ but these 
miserables hide their real names. Yet, when I think 
of it, the mother said, Marie. Yes, it was so.” ’ 

Saying she would accompany her to the hospital, 
Innocent led the way to her lodgings at the barber's; 
and with a little wine for the dying girl, she brought 
away beneath her mantelet a small rough sketch of tie 
beautiful grisctte that she had once found amongst 
Camille's drawings, and probably thrown originally 
aside, as not being sufficiently faithful. Yet it was so , 
like, that one glance at it brought back in full fresh- 
ness that long-ago féte-day when she had sat a little | 
child by Dispareaux’s side. ° 

It was past the hour when strangers were admiticd | 
within the hospital; but Retzner’s name and her own | 
were more than sufficient passport. Following the | 
nurse through nearly a long ward, where other nurscs, | 
with their high Norman caps, were passing to and fro, 
Innocent, at the lifting of a frail curtain hung before | 
the narrow compartment allotted to each bed, beheld 
the dying creature. Though shrunken and wasted to 
a shadow by a fearful cough, she sat upright in the 
bed; but when she saw that only a stranger followed 
the nurse, she sunk back upon her pillow, and buried 
her face within it. 

“There, don’t take on so, Parfaite,” said the nurse: 
“the old woman isn't worth a care, my girl.” 

“Oh, but it is fearful to die utterly alone,” sobbed 
the girl; “or only with those around that see you 2s 
you are, and who, knowing not, or being unable to 
fancy, your better days, cannot for a minute put by the 
thought that those that lie before them are corrupt; 
nor touch them, nor speak to"them as ‘if the evil, 
like a cerement, had fallen off, and we were once 
more pure in our human sisterhood.' Ah! if my 








(1) Parent Duchatelet, and others, remark upon the singulat 
exaltation and purity of spirit observable in an unfortunate 
class of women, in their better and repentant moments. Vice, 
as it were, thus flies from vice ; and evil purifies itself. This 
is another testimony to the inherent good mingled up so 
largely with the frailties of human nature. P 

My readers will perceive that ‘’.!s is the tale promised some 
time since in my article on Mr. Spooner’s Bill; but my many 
literary engagements delays? :t till now. Though I look upon 
the great social evil alluded to as mainly attributable to a 
vicious social condition, and consider that Tluncer and 
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| last bidding? I feel I can ask you.” 
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mother could have thought me once more a little 
child, and innocent as one. But even this is not for 
me!” 


The nurse could not comprehend this touching prin- 
ciple of our better nature. ‘“ Well, I’ve done the best, 
T’m sure, and so have the doctors; and then there are 
the girls come to see you. What more would such as 
you have?’ And thus saying, she took a cup off the 
small bracket-table, and left the bed. 

Innocent knelt down beside it, and put her arm 
around the girl. “J saw you in your better days, 
Marie: let me call you so! J can look upon you and 
see not a shadow on your face.” 

The dying girl rose on*her elbow, looked Innocent 
keenly in the face, and, parting back her long dark 
hair, seemed to inquire if it were a visit for mercy or 
for reproach. 

“TI am the good doctor Retzner’s daughter, Marie. 
i You knew him, perhaps? all the sorrowful knew him.” 
| “Yes, in prison, in the hospital. You see how 
|| guilty I’ve been.” She covered her face with her 
|| hands, and sobbed aloud. 

|| “I do not see that, Marie—not now, indeed. God 
- moments when all evil passes from us, my peni- 

n Hex’ 

The girl looked up again, and wound her arms about 
|| Innocent’s neck. “ You knew me in my better time, 
|| then, Mam’selle ?” 
|| _ Innocent uncovered the picture, and held it up; the 
| light fell upon it, and made it look beautiful. Here 
was visible representation of purity and beauty, decay 
and crime. The girl looked on it with streaming eyes. 
“You are pure, you are good, you have léarning,” 
she said slowly, at length. “Oh, it is such as you, 

Mam’selle, that we want to be merciful unto us. It is 
| not doctors, it is not hospitals, it is not nurses only, 
|| that we want. We want such as you, to whom in our 
better moments we could fly and say, Cover us with 
| the shadow of your purity. Let such as you speak to 
| us, let such as you compassionate us; do not let us 
| have only prison-walls and sermons to reform us—both 
| mostly make us hypocrites. Think you so, Mam’selle ?” 

“TI do, Marie. I want to make the great truths of 
mercy active, my penitent. I want to show the world 
| in many ways such contrasts as this picture and your- 
| self, and show it is not the province of charity and 
purity to utterly crush the fallen human flower, but 
| to raise it, if possible, with a gentle hand.” 
| _ “You think so?’ and the girl looked still more 
| keenly into Innocent’s face. 
| “T do, indeed I do, my poor one.” 
| Yes, Iam sure of it, Mam’selle—the truth lives in 
| your eyes. Well, you will not be too proud to do my 
And as she 
spoke, she drew a small ivory crucifix from beneath the 
pillow. “Take this to a girl named Lucréce ; she lives 
in the Rue ——, at the address written on this slip of 
| paper. She is grander and better than I, Mam’selle, 
| 





for she has never yet sunk so low as the prison for 
theft; for even amongst us there are degrees of vice. 
Take this to her, and speak as gently as you speak to 
| me.” 

| “TJ will, my poor one.” 

| “Let her redeem herself in such way as you can 
| Show, and go back to her old father in Rome—he is a 
| picture-dealer, Mam’selle—and do all she can to wipe 
| away the tears she knows he’s shed. She may be hard 
| at first—she hides a broken spirit beneath this mask of 
hardness; but when your pure words have made it fall 





Icnorance are the’ main roots of prostitution, still there are 
methods of collateral reform that we may help to develope. 
By God’s help we shall eradicate evil government. By God’s 
help we shall make practical the sublime charity and mercy of 
our religion, —SiLVERPEN. 








away, you'll find Lucréce noble, for she has fed me and 
others when forsaken by every human thing; she has 
stripped herself to clothe the naked; she has spoken 
when all other tongues have been tied, till I and others 
have sometimes asked ourselves, How can Lucrtce be 
sinful? She has come to me in prison, in the hospital ; 
she would be here to-night, only she knows we like to 
die, with the quiet holiness the priest has left around 
us unbroken ; for we fancy that Purity is a sacred veil, 
that hides the past from our eyes. We otherwise fear 
death.” 

Exhausted, she now laid her face back upon the pil- 
low, and for a long time seemed as if passed away. 
Even the nurse, who had come back, seemed to think 
so. But she looked up again, and seemed glad that 
Innocent bent over her. 

“Can you in heart, Mam’selle,” she very faintly 
whispered, “ think that sin has passed away, and I am 
once more as that picture ?” 

“T can, my poor one, my dear one,” and Innocent’s 
tears fell fast. 

“Thank you, thank you. Cover me close. Let me 
hold your hand, let me press it; it is a support, it isa 
guide. The shadow of purity is over me, and this— 
this—is death.” 

Many minutes after, when the nurse leant ‘over In- 
nocent, and touched the girl, she was found quite dead, 
Innocent’s hand fast locked in hers, and pressed against 
her rigid lips. 

Two days after, Camille's rough sketch hung in In- 
nocent’s small chamber, and by its side another of the 
dying Magdalen. A contrast, and a pitiful one; yeta 
noble sermon unto ail who would see the errors of our 
social state, and aim at human progress. 


Accompanied by Madame Amand, Innocent, some ; 


days after Marie’s death, sought out Lucréce. She was 
a beautiful woman, of thirty-two or three; a little 
passé, it might be; though her hair, of that glorious 
hue that Titian has given to the Cenci, still swept 
round her like a beautiful veil. But she was hardened, 
scornful, even impudent, The gaudy finery, that 
covered, as is mostly the. case, the miserable rags be- 
neath, was worn with the hauteur of a queen. 

“Did she ask help from people who called them- 
selves respectable? Had she sent for them? Was she 
their slave? Could they not keep within their own 
homes, without prying into the secrets of another?” 
These were hard words; but, recollecting that this 
hardness is the mask most often worn by shame, Inno- 
cent took her leave gently, and said, in parting, “ We 
may meet again, Lucréce.” 

The law case still lingered, and might for months. 
Innocent now saw the prudence of the step she had 
taken; for if the process of the court were declared 
against her, she had already met fortune half-way. The 
world around, the few friends left to her, knew not of 
her solitary struggles for bread, not merely for herself, 
but Antoine ; nor imagined them, because of the allow- 
ance paid by the law tribunal. For three quarters of 
a year this had now been sent to Camille, without any 
evidence of his knowledge of Retzner’s death, as was 
about this time shown by a letter from Camille, ad- 
dressed to his dead friend. Innocent opened it. There 
was wonder expressed of his, Retzner’s, long silence ; 
inquiries after his health, with word that his, Camille's, 
was but indifferent, though the great labour of his life 
was progressing well and hopefully. Then there was 
much said of Innocent—much that was not meant evi- 
dently for her eye, of praise, and love spoken under the 
guise of brotherly affection. Oh, how cherished was 
this letter ! how it made the present bearable and the 
future hopeful ! Might she not yet attain to the height 
of his great mind? and was it not well that she already 
indirectly helped his service towards humanity, by 





securing his present simple life from poverty? Yet 
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the truth could not be long concealed, she feared ; 
though, to ward this knowledge off as long as gem 
she wrote to him, and speaking of Retzner with all the 
affection that was his due, merely said that he had 
gone a “long journey.” 

Since the death of Marie she had visited the prisons 
and hospitals regularly. In one of the former she be- 
came interested in the fate of a girl about ten years old, 
undergoing a short imprisonment for some petty theft. 
Upon her release, Innocent got a consignment for her 
to one of the government reformatory schools for female 
children; and seeking out the guartier from whence 
she had come, found that this child had been but one 
of many others employed by an old woman to steal 
about the streets and bring the produce home. Though 
assisted by the surveillance of the police, and protected 
by their care, she found access into this immense but 
miserable dwelling difficult ; and even when obtained, 
her words amongst this miserable crowd made no im- 
pression, or, if made, it was immediately effaced by 
those whose interest it was to do so. But ways were 
opening. 

Marie had been dead about three months, when, one 
fine winter’s day, business with a print and picture- 
seller-‘took Innocent to one of the principal streets. As 
she passed the shop-window, a cursory glance at a 
richly-dressed female looking in assured her that this 
was no other than Lucréce. Whatever was her natural 
pity for repentant vice—for vice conscious of its enor- 
mity—for vice despairing—for vice willing to return to 
good—for vice hungering, yet Innocent was one to 
scorn vice worn with brazen effrontery in the blaze of 
day ; and, however she might compassionate, she knew 
that such was not the hour to speak and save. She 
passed into the shop upon her business. The print- 
seller was showing some pictures to an old man leaning 
across the counter, and who, criticising the works be- 
fore him, spoke fluently in Italian. Innocent under- 
stood the language, and listened attentively, for the 
old man spoke learnedly of art. 

“ Ah,” said he, at the conclusion of a critique on the 
perspective of a picture before him, “this draped figure 
puts me in mind of a chef d’euvre of our sculptor Nat- 
tili. A wonderful man, Monsieur; particularly in all 
that reveals his knowledge as an anatomist.” 

“ He was perhaps a pupil of our great citizen, Retz- 


er. 

“ Yes, I think that is the name he speaks of. Signor 
Nattili is my next-door neighbour, Monsieur.” 

“ Ah, but not your city’s greatest sculptor, or, rather 
I should say, the world’s. I thought—” 

“Oberlingen the Dane? Yes, you're right. Nattili, 
as I was going to say, Monsieur, is, like Canova, re- 
markable for grace: Oberlingen, for grandeur and 
nature combined. Ah! you should see a figure he in- 
tends for the Angel of Mercy. Nothing since the days 
of Phidias has approached it: so simple, yet so sub- 
lime. It is not yet out of his atelier, for the face is 
still unwrought, as he has a fancy, they say, that he 
shall yet see the human face from which he may fashion 
his ideal. God grant he may; for I believe earth is 
never wholly destitute of these angelic natures.” 

Whilst he was thus speaking, the picture-seller had 
moved a picture nearer the window, for the sake of 
light ; and now the old man moved towards it. He 
had scarcely resumed his conversation about Nattili, 
when a quick-gathered crowd outside in the street 
darkened the window, and voices cried out a woman 
had fallen. Imagining the truth, Innocent followed 
the old man and the picture-seller to the door, just in 
time to see the drooping, insensible face of Lucréce, as 
she was borne away by the police from the place where 
she had fallen. Trying to follow, and see if she could 
be of service, Innocent got entangled in the crowd. 
When she escaped and returned to the shop, the old 





man was gone, and where no one knew, for his name 
was even unknown. 

The second night after this, Innocent was sought for 
by a weather-beaten man, a boatman of the Seine, who 
had with difficulty found out her abode. A woman on 
the previous evening had attempted to drown herself 
from one of the quays, but her dress bearing her up for 
a time, and her body floating down rapidly with the 
stream, she had been picked up and conveyed into the 
cabin of one of those washerwomen’s boats, that cover 
the river inso many parts. The mistress of the boat, 
more humane than many of her neighbours, had torn 
off the creature’s soddened finery, placed her in a warm 
bed, and forced some weak wine down her throat. For 
a long time it seemed a doubtful struggle between life 
and death ; and even when sensibility returned, burnin 
fever and ague succeeded. However, when she peer | 


make herself understood, she took her ear-rings from 


her ears, the last thing, as she said, she possessed in the 
world, bid the good woman repay herself, and send some 
one in search of Innocent, whose abode was known at 
several of the hospitals. After many hours, the boatman 
sent was successful. Innocent lost not a moment in 
following the messenger. She knew it was Lucréce 
who sent, that the hour of repentance had come, that 
the false mask which covered shame had at last been 
cast aside, and human nature sought to redeem its 
sins. 

It was so, it was Lucréce ; she had seen that old and 
tender man, her father; remorse had conquered fear ; she 
had sought death in her maddened frenzy. 

*T would return,” she said, weeping, when she had 
implored Innocent’s forgiveness ; “ I would return and 
ask that old man to forgive fourteen years’ desertion ; 
for having blighted his best hopes ; for having bitterly 
returned his fondest love ; for having betrayed his all- 
reposing trust ; but there is no hope for such as me.” 

* There is, Lucréce.” 


“ None, lady ; I have otherwise no resource; destitution | 


looks me in the face.” 








“Tf,” said Innocent, after a few minutes’ pause, “if you | 


are sincere, if henceforth you walk as others do, if 
henceforth you will do justice to the nature which it is 


said is yours, if you will scorn impurity as I myself . 


scorn it, destitution shall not prevent you. You shall 
share as a sister should share, my home and substance, 
such as they, for the present, are. But there must be no 
recurrence to this subject, no ene back ; you must 
be true to me, for I can place no locks or bars over you, 
and only by divine consciousness and purposes of good 
can you bury the past, and make bright the future; 
for my home is pure, Lucréce, and so it must remain. 
Be thus, and I will be a sister, always looking mercifully 
upon the evil gone.” 

Bathed in tears, Lucrdce promised Innocent she would. 

Though very ill, she was removed from the boat that 
night, rowed to the nearest quay, and placed in a fiacre 
was driven to the barber’s, and old Antoine, who never 
questioned the right of what his darling child, as he 
called her, did, fetched a neighbouring surgeon, and 
performed a thousand offices. For many days Lucréce 
lay between life and death, but a change came at last, 
and she gradually recovered. Even whilst too weak to 
leave the room, she tried to show her gratitude and love 
for Innocent. Preparing the chamber, anticipating 





Innocent’s wants in a thousand ways, and insensibly | 


purifying her own by learning, from both Antoine and | 


the aged barber, the divineness of the character that had 
had merey for the error which the world had hitherto 
mercilessly trampled down. 

Luerice proved a noble character, worthy of all that 
had been said of her by the dying unfortunate. And 
the duty she soon took upon herself proved of inestima- 
ble value. She could go where Innocent could not, she 
knew the haunts of guilt and misery; she knew where 
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were repentant hearts that only waited the signal of 


| salvation. Even that den where children were made 


| criminal, she entered with success, and drawing other 
repentants round her, purified the place as it were, for 
| the diviner teacher. 

| In this way, sufficient female children were soon 
| gathered together, children from the chiffonniers espe- 
| cially, and other lairs of: wretchedness, to justify the 
opening of a school in this low neighbourhood, and 
accordingly, with even such means as Innocent had, 
two large old rooms were hired, and such repentant 
creatures as had no other resource or home, were allowed 
the one to live in by day, and the other by night, 
after its use as a school-room. As many of these 
repentants were somewhat educated, they taught at first 
in this rude school under the eye of Lucréce, and Inno- 
cent’s resources were drained for all these things, hum- 
ble as they were. Book by book went, the jewels that 
Retzner had lavished on her girlhood, at last her won- 
derful drawings, though reluctantly parted with. 
Many of the women sought needle-work, and assisted 
themselves and the funds of the school by their earn- 
ings. In ashort time, the school was organised, and 
the scholars sufficiently tame for Innocent to teach there 
three evenings in a week ; and henceforth, on such 
nights she was to be found, like was once the Holy 
One amongst his disciples. 

Two years were now passed since Retzner’s death, 
and no witnesses having been found to attest the prior 
will, the matter was brought before the law tribunal for 
termination. The probable hour of decision was carefully 
kept from Innocent by Antoine and the dear old barber ; 
and they, waiting round the court of justice, were the 
first to hear that the award was in Innocent La Trouvée's 
favour. They took a fiacre, and drove to the school : it 
was her night of being there. They found her sitting 
calmly amidst some hundred miserable children, and 
moving quickly across the room, Antoine knelt down 
before her feet with upraised hands :— 

“ The angel said right—Take the young child. And 
so I did thee, Innocent. The Lord is very merciful— 
means for thy great service are thine !” 

He had not risen when many friends—friends from 
the hospitals, friends from the courts of justice, officers 
of ithe Commission de Santé, who in their official capa- 
city had already heeded her marvellous work; friends 
of Retzner’s from far and wide through the capital— 
came to tell her the result, and bear her back to that 
old home which the law had now made hers ; Lucréce, 
like the dear disciple, following, and Retzner's spirit 
surely hailing, the spirit of his child upon his threshold ! 

As of old, the first thought in joy was Camille. 
Innocent immediately wrote a letter to him, but it was 
returned in a few days; he had left the province for 
Rome. Thither she determined to go, and with Lu- 
créce started directly on the journey. It was glorious 
autumn weather; and the earth rejoiced in its magnifi- 
cent garniture of vineyard, forest, and field. Lucréce 
knew that one dear dwelling; but she dare not enter 
first; Innocent did, and told the old man she had 
brought his daughter. “And, Signor, though she has 
passed through vicissitude and error; though she for- 
sook you, she is penitent and pure, and take her to 
your heart as such.” She came in, and kneeling, her 
— veil of glorious hair hid the old man’s happy 

ears, 

And when Lucréce had risen, Innocent asked the old 
man if he knew one Camille Dispareaux. 

“ He lodges in this house, Signora. He finishes an 
extraordinary work to-night, and sets out to Paris 
to-morrow.” : 

“Do not follow me; I seck him, and must see him 
alone.” 

How her heart beat as she climbed the wide stair- 
case! She lightly tapped at the door she had been told 











was his, entered, and approached the table where he 
was, like Gibbon, closing an immortal book; nor did 
he hear her till she was by his side. One look, and 
every fragment of the veil was cast away, and in his 
passionate joy she knew she was beloved; nor had he 
need of words; he knew it was returned. 

In two hours she had told him of all the past, and 
marked the future ; and when, unknowing she was there, 
Nattili and Oderlingen, his friends, came in, Camille 
raised Innocent, and said, “ Nattili, your old friend, 
Innocent La Trouvée; Oderlingen, some one you will 
reverence. Gentlemen, my betrothed.” 

* * ca * 

Two happy years are now gone by in marriage and 
in joy. A magnificent hospital, as large as a caravan- 
sary, hasnot been long finished; in one wing is placed 
Retzner’s great museum, and the other is made the 
dwelling of Camille Dispareaux and his wife. The 
government of this great hospital embraces two pur- 
poses ; the reception and teaching, on advanced huma- 
nitary principles, penitent women;and miserable female 
children, and the development of that sublime creed, 
which Camille Dispareaux has taught to all the world. 
The relation of discase and deformity to the infringement 
of the laws of nature, and the impossibility of human 
progress without the development of social morals. 

But something unusual has happened this night 
within the hospital ; women congregate from the wards, 
and led by still golden-haired Lucréce, enter Camille's 
house through a private door, and ascend the gorgeous 
staircase. They pass into a magnificent chamber, light 
as falling snow and going to a closely-curtained bed, 
Lucréce brings forth a babe, Innocent’s first-born, and 
but that day old, and one by one they kiss its fair hand, 
with womanly love and tenderness. With the babe yet 
in her arms, Lucréce undrapes a figure newly placed 
within the room. It is the matchless statue of the 
Dane, not of an ideal goddess of mercy, but graven 
from living lineaments, those of what it is, an ANGEL 
oF THE UNFORTUNATE. 

It is like offering the young babe at the shrine of 
Mercy, for on the garment of this matchless statue is 
cut— Take the young child.” 


—>—_ 


DELEGATED TAXATION. 
‘BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Tnere is no subject which has more escaped the 
attention of the people of England than that which 
may be denominated. Delegated Taxation; there is 
none which demands it more. If corruption and dis- 
honesty have played a high game in the province of the 
ordinary taxation of the country, by which it has been 
raised to the astounding amount of upwards of fifty 
millions per annum, and that almost wholly within the 
last hundred and fifty years, what shall be said of the 
corruption and dishonesty which have been more 
secretly, but. more effectually, at work in the sphere of 
Delegated Taxation, which within one hundred years 
have saddled us with another fifty millions per annum, 
of which we take little account, and of which, indeed, we 
seem little aware; many, in fact, really do not dream of 
sucha thing. They are totally ignorant that the mass 
of taxation of which we so bitterly complain, is but one 
half of that under which we labour. The taxation 
which at this moment demands, more than all others, 
the promptest, the most immediate, the most searching 
attention by every man who pretends to the smallest 
portion of common sense or common vigilance, is not 
the ordinary taxation dealt with by the ordinary func- 
tionaries of the Government, and for the. discharge of 
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the Government costs, but a taxation delegated by acts 
of Parliament to private and, for the most part, irre- 
sponsible individuals, not for the public demands, but 
for their own private emolument. 

What I allude to is the fact—and a great and start- 
ling fact it is, if we will but look fairly at it. That for 
a century the English Parliament has gone on granting 
charters to almost every man or company of men who 
have pleased to ask for them, to tax and fleece the public 
at their pleasure. That they have done this, again, for 
the most part without taking the smallest guarantee 
for securing the due discharge of the duties which 
these individuals have assumed towards the public, or 
having provided securities in the acts passed, for their 
doing at the cheapest rate, and in the most efficient 
manner, what they have undertaken to do. Such a 
system of random, reckless, dishonest, and criminal 
legislation never was heard of from the foundation of 
the world; and what is more extraordinary, never did a 
people so thoroughly and perseveringly avert their eyes 
from these dark and ruinous doings as the people of 
England have done. 

Could it have been believed that while we were cry- 
ing out pretty obstreperously against the extravagant 
expenditure for war and for placemen, we were allow- 


, ing our Government to license a whole legion of private 


companies, whose sole object was private gain—although 
their ostensible one was public good--to tax us at what 
rate they pleased ; and that these private companies have 
gone on to levy d@mands‘on our purses éo an extent equal 
to that of the whole public taxation of the nation. 

The companies to which I allude are water-compa- 
nies, gas-companics, highway-trusts, sewerage-compa- 
nies, canal-companics, commissioners and collectors of 
county-rates, highway-rates, poor-rates, church-rates, 
bridge-companies, and the like. These companies, for 
the most part, have an unrestricted power of levying 
unlimited taxes on the population, and that they do 
levy them to at least fifty millions per annum it will be 
my business to show. 

But before proceeding further, as it is most important 
that this fact should be clearly established in the reader's 
mind, we may, by a very simple process, enable every 
one to test this assertion—namely, that this delegated 
and private taxation equals the whole public taxation of 
the realm, whether direct or indirect—by a very simple 
process. Let every man take, then, the amount of his 
assessed taxes, and compare them with the amount of 
the rates which he is called upon annually to pay for 
the premises so taxed, and he will soon see what is the 
result. An individual will furnish a case applicable to 
the whole. Take my own case. The assessed-taxes for 
the premises I occupy are 12/. 12s. 6d. The rates, of 
one kind or another, average about 241. Here, then, 
the rates, or delegated taxation, doubles the assessed- 
taxes for the premises. Say that your indirect taxation 
was as much more as your direct, you have still but the 
same amount of Government taxation as of local or dele- 
gated taxation. 

It has, indeed, been stated in Parliament that the 
local taxation amounts to twenty millions ; at this rate, 
and I believe it to be a sound one, the delegated taxa- 
tion will, on proper inquiry, be found to equal the 
Government taxation, or, in other words, amount not to 
twenty but to fifty millions a year., 

Surely this is a subject which demands the serious 
consideration of every Englishman, and should not 
pass another session without a strict parliamentary 
inquiry. Imagine the public, with all its other and 
overwhelming burthens, given over toa troop of licensed 
harpies, with, in most cases, an unlimited power of pe- 
euniary suction! But, in order not to frighten our- 
selves with an imaginary terror, let us examine more 
closely the working of these licensed companies ; let us 
see what they have done, how they have done; with 


what hand, light or heavy, they have exercised their 
power of taxation, and to what extent they have en- 
riched themselves, Alas! the inquiry will only add to 
our alarm. Are Rebecca-of Wales and her children for- 
gotten? What brought them into such action and 
prominence? This very state of things! Since, then, 


astounding. 


turnpike-trusts—one class only of this delegated taxa- 
tion—said, “In Parliament, if any one wishes to desig- 
nate the very type of negligent and perfunctory legisla- 
tion, no illustration is so apposite as a turnpike-trust bill. 
Hine ille @. It is simply because Parliament 
has, in times past, reckoned nothing of turnpike bills; 
has let anybody who wanted one have it, and suffered 
interested parties to legislate as best suited their con- 
venience—delegating to irresponsible bodies the dan- 
gerous power of taxation, and omitting all control over 
asystem peculiarly liable to abuse,—that the manifold 
confusions of the system have arisen. The oppressions, 
the vexations, the iniquities of the turnpike laws, the 
dearness of tolls, and the badness of roads, eight 
millions of debt in England, Rebecca and her daughters 
in Wales, are the legitimate results of this general de- 
fault and oversight of the legislature in respect to the 
great national interest of the public roads. We are not 
now arraigning the system on the ground of its local 
administration, or as the advocates of centralized 
powers ; it is enough to say that, such as it hath hitherto 
existed, tt has been left utterly destitute of those checks 
Srom which no delegated powers ought to be exempted, 
and that it has been regulated by no principles of 
equality or consistency, but private interest and hap- 
hazard have been the main elements of its origin and 
constitution.” —P. 146. 

It adds—“ Established with competing interests and 
independent powers, the natural object of each trust is 
to enrich itself, and to outflank its neighbour. ‘Every 
one for itself, and the public for us all !’ is their maxim, 
and between so many competitors the unhappy wayfarer 
gets fairly cleared out.”—P. 147. 

The Review says, finally, that ‘the system has 
worked ill in every way; and the rapacity of trusts has 
left the country in many Places without roads and in 
enormous debt.” 

This is pretty well for the good old Conservative 
organ to say — but this is byt a glimpse of the real 
subject. What has been doing in roads has been doing 
throughout all the large brood of licensed compa- 
nies of the kind. The whole kith and kin of these 
delegated taxing companies are tarred with the same 
brush’: they are one series of the most enormous and 
frightful jobbing, peculation, public plunder, and cor- 
ruption. 

t is bad enough that our road system has incurred a 
debt of eight millions; that it has left this an everlast- 
ing burden on the country, the interest of which is 
alone to be defrayed by the extravagant tolls every- 
where established; while the parishes, for the most 
part, are compelled to maintain the roads, and are liable 
to indictments if they are not kept up. It is bad enough 
that in Wales, though the spirited conduct of Rebecca 
and her daughters tended in some degree to reduce 
the nuisance, that the Principality still continues to be 
covered with a host of distinct and conflicting trusts; 
that toll-bar often stands staring at toll-bar as two dis- 
tinct trusts, and the traveller has to pay at both within 
a hundred yards. It is bad enough that even in an 
economical country like Scotland, going out of the 
town of Ayr in gig to visit the residences of Robert 
Burns, a distance of twelve miles, I paid at nine toll- 
bars, chiefly sixpence each. These things are 





enough, but they are but a small and insignificant sam- 


local inquiries, and especially in London, have led to | 
discoveries of imposition as gross, and abuses as _ 
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ple of the whole gigantic system. Trace it everywhere, 
and it is everywhere the same. The same jobbing, the 
same shameless me ; the same waste of the public 
money, and, as will be seen, to the destruction of the 
comfort, the health, and the lives of the plundered peo- 
ple. You must go on and trace the nuisance through 
bridge-trusts, sewerage commissions, water-work com- 
panies, gas companies, and the like. 

It appears from Spackman’s Tables that the amount 
of capital invested in public companies in England is 
345,731,1741. Now if these companies were reasonable 
enough to content themselves with five per cent. per 
annum on the capital advanced, this would amount to 
an annual sum of 15,025,0001. to be levied on the 
public. But where are the companies that are con- 
tented with any such rate of interest? Parliament, in 
restricting railways,—a late practice with it even there, 
which ought to have been the practice from the first in 
all companies let loose on the public by enactment,— 
allows ten per cent. Take ten per cent. as the average, 
and you get thirty millions; but this in many cases is 
far belowthe mark. What is the interest paid upon the 
original capital invested in certain old wooden bridges 
over the Thames—as Putney and Hampton Court? 

Putney bridge cost in the 12th year of George I. 23,9787, 
Over this crazy old bridge no foot-passenger can pass 
without paying a halfpenny, or return without paying 
another. I believe a gig pays sixpence, a four-wheeled 
carriage and pair a shilling, and so on. Now, con- 
sidering the immense increase of population and traflic 
on this road, what must be the interest paid for this old 
lumbering machine at the present moment? It must be 
at least cent. per cent. The same is the case af Hamp- 
ton Court. Here a bridge was built in 1750, a Mr. 
James Clarke being empowered by act of Parliament to 
erect it and take toll, with a promise that if the king, 
on the expiration of the lease of the manor of East 
Moulsey, should defray the expenses of the work, then 
the right of the said Mr. Clarke to the tolls should expire. 
I suppose the king did not feel in any disposition to 
defray, as kings seldom do, at the expiration of the lease, 
for the public still continue to pay like exorbitant tolls 
for passing over this old wooden structure as at Putney. 

Is the country never to be relieved of these encum- 
brances? Does Parliament never mean to look into 
these matters, and put an end to these disgraceful mo- 
nopolies? A few thousands expended at the proper 
time on these bridges would have made them public 
property, and open ways tq all. 

But the same utter disregard of the poor victim of a 
public, on which Parliament has from time to time let 
loose such licensed locusts, is manifest everywhere. 
Take an example or two in the water line. 

The New River Company was projected and esta- 
blished by Sir Hugh Middleton. It was so ill-patron- 
ized at first that it ruined the projector, and the original 
hundred pound shares fell to nil. If the reader will 


‘refer to Spackman’s Tables, p. 155, he will perceive 


that though other water companies were willing to state 
to him their amount of capital paid up, this company 
is silent on that head. It was well; for so shameful an 
imposition on the public never was permitted by any 
Government in any quarter of the world. This com- 
pany, which supplies, according to its own engincer, 
900,000 inhabitants of the metropolis, has, instead of 
putting on its water at a proportionately cheap rate as 
its profits increased, raised the value of tts original hun- 
dred shares to 21,000. each! That is, they fetch that 
in the market. One has been sold since I came to 
reside in Clapton by auction for that money, and were 
one to be sold to-morrow, I believe it would fetch more. 
__ Now what has the Government been about here? Has 
it allowed a company, the taxing powers of which have 
been created by itself, to increase the value of its 
shares twenty-one thousand times,—for be it recollected 





these shares were once at nil,—and has put in no veto 
on the exercise of this power? has made no effort to 
reduce the charges for thie water to the public? to have 
it laid on every day instead of thiee days a week? to 
have the supply of water extended; 70,000 houses in 
the metropolis, according to the last returns, having no 
supply at all? or to have the pipes made more secure 
against the gas getting into them, which often renders 
the water really noisome and unwholesome? Nothing 
of the kind. The supply of water in the metropolis, 
and many other towns, is not only very deficient, but 
the quality of the water supplied is of the most dis- 
graceful kind. For evidence of this I refer to the 
Reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry on the subject, 
which abound with proofs seen of the deleterious nature 
of the water furnished by public companies. I know 
by actual inspection that the East London Water-works 
Company supplies a water into which a copper and 
other mills, various dye-houses, and a mass of very low 
population, discharge their filth; and at what a price ! 
My supply, although I have a pump in the kitchen, 
amounts to 5/. 12s. a year, for three days per week, or a 
sum equal to very nearly one-half of my assessed-taxes. 

Now that this is perfectly unnecessary is proved by 
Mr. Hawksley, the engineer to the water-works at Not- 
tingham. He showed before the commissioners that 
the Trent Water Company furnished a constant supply 
of excellent water to the inhabitants at 7s. 6d. per an- 
num at any level required, even into the attics of four 
and five story buildings ; and that the poor were fur- 
nished in their houses on the principle of constant sup- 
ply at 1d. per week. 

Thus, while the East London Water Company is sup- 
plying an impure water at 5/. 12s.,and so on, per house, 
the Nottingham Company supplies a good water at 
7s. 6d. per annum to the wealthy, and 4s. 4d. per an- 
num to the poor. Here is pretty strong cause shown 
that the Government ought to look to what it is doing. 
It has no right to delegate the power of taxing the 
public without taking the necessary guarantees for 
cheapness, purity of quality, and full supply. But so 
far from this, with the grossest and most culpable 
neglect, it permits these water companies to monopolise 
the rivers to an extent that shuts out competition, and 
exercises no authority to compel these companies to 
take their supply of water from where it is pure, or to 
forbid them taking it where it is not pure. It does 
worse than this, it allows these licensed and interested 
companies, as I shall show, to deprive the inhabitants of 
their private wells, in order to lay in what a certain 
writer styles “their physic.” 

Such is the effect of this delegation system, as far as 
the supply of water is concerned. It would be casy to 
quote whole pages of the evidence of medical and other 
gentlemen toshow that most of the watersupplied by these 
companies is actually filthy, unwholesome, and, in some 
cases, poisonous: and it is doled out stintedly at the 
enormous ‘prices mentioned, while at Nottingham it 
is supplied in any quantity at 1d. per week per house; 
at Campbell Town, in Scotland, at the rate of 1s. 4d. per 
annum ; at Paisley 2s. 9d.; at Greenock 2s. 6d.! If the 
health of towns is to be consulted, all this must be 
reformed entirely. 

But, perhaps, the effect of this system is nowhere 
more strikingly shown than in the commissioners of 
sewers. The Committee of the Health of Towns Asso- 
ciation have, in their Report on Lord Lincoln’s 
Drainage Bill, presented us with a mass of facts of the 
most amazing kind. We may select a few specimens ; 
they are most instructive. I now quote from the Health 
of Towns Report :—“ Amongst the results of the inquiry 
of her Majesty’s Commissioners, perhaps at once the 
most remarkable and the most instructive, are the in- 
stance$ which it has brought to light of the waste of the 
public money, and the injury done to the public health, 
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consequent on granting to an irresponsible body the 
power to adopt or reject public works, of the true cha- 
racter of which they are incompetent to form a judg- 
ment, and at the same time in the execution of which 
they have a sinister interest. Your committee think it 
important, as an illustration of this, to direct attention 
to two or three facts which are stated in evidence in 
relation to the administration of the Westminster Court 
of Sewers. Mr. Butler Williams, civil engineer, states 
that in the Westminster district upwards of forty miles 
of covered sewers have been built within the last ten 
years; that the whole of these sewers are faulty both in 
form and construction; that the differences of expense 
between the construction of the upright-sided sewers 
with man-holes, (the form adopted in the Westminster 
district,) and the egg-shaped, or arched sewers, with 
flushing apparatus, (the improved form adopted in the 
Finsbury district,) is about 1,800/. per mile, and that by 
the adoption of the former instead of the latter by the 
Westminster Commissioners of Sewers, there has been 
a positive loss of 66,669/. 15s., ‘a sum,’ adds this wit- 
ness, ‘sufficiently startling to cause the inquirer to 
scrutinize with care the reasons that are advanced in 
favour of the adoption of a form theoretically imperfect, 
and found practically not to answer so well in some 
eases as the more perfect theoretical shape which would 
produce such a great saving !’” 

Mr. John Leslie, one of their own body, explains the 
mystery of this: he states that a large proportion of 
the acting Commissioners of Sewers for Westminster are 
in practice here as architects, surveyors, agents, and 
solicitors, or are otherwise connected with building pro- 
perty; that he regards such appointments as highly 
detrimental to the public interests ; and he gives a his- 
tory of the King’s College scholars’ pond sewer as an 
illustration of the manner in which the business of this 
court is conducted. It appears that Mr. John Rennie, 
civil engineer, reported that this line of sewer was so 
badly laid down and constructed, that it would be a 
waste of money to attempt to render it perfect. This 
opinion was corroborated by their own surveyor; yet, 
after this official condemnation of it by both their pro- 
fessional advisers, the Commissioners have actually 
expended upenit nearly two hundred thousand pounds ! 
On 5,238 feet only of this line it appedrs they have ex- 
pended 70,1047. 17s. 4d., and yet this portion, with the 
exception of 1,009 feet covered in by Mr.Cubitt at his own 
expense, remains at this moment an ope sewer, with 
an outlet so bad that the water is penned back for six 
hours of each tide ! 

Much evidence is then given of the mischievous 
effects of this wretched state of these sewers, of the 
enormous sum of 10,000/. given for a house for the Com- 
missioners, the greater part of this price being rank 
jobbing. Further specimens of the like mismanage- 
ment and extravagant waste are given in the Ranelagh 
line, and of the peculation in contracts. “Of the mag- 
nitude of the sums,” it is there added, “ which are thus 
lost, some conception may be formed from the evidence 
of Mr. Butler Williams, who says, ‘When we consider 
the number of miles of covered sewerage in the metro- 
polis, which I suppose cannot be less than about 590, 
we can form an idea of the saving or waste, as the 
case may be, which must result from the adoption 
of one or the other plan. Considering the work done 
within the last ten years, for which we have exact infor- 
mation, it appears that— 

MILES, 
In the City of London the increase has been above 18 
MPMVOERMIBE OO eg ff MS re 8 FED 
In Holborn and Finsbury . ..... +. 21 
eo Tower Matlets; 606. we 18 
In Surreyand Kent . ...... 21 


Making upwards of. . . .°. 118 





built in ten years. Now the difference in expense, as 
has already been stated, between the construction of 
upright-sided sewers with man-holes, and egg-shaped, 
or arched sewers with flushing apparatus, would be about 
1,800/. per mile, or, for 118 miles, nearly a quarter of a 
million.” 

That is pretty well ; but in sewerage jobbery I can far 
outgo this exposure by the Health of Towns Committee 
in the Hackney district, which has escaped their notice. 
In a “ Letter to the Parishioners of Hackney upon the 
subject of the Sewer-rates,” etc., published in 1841, by 
J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and Edmund Fry, prede- 
cessor of Charles Gilpin, Bishopsgate-street, and said 
to be written by George Collins, author of “ Cemetery 
Interment,” facts of the most astonishing nature are 
given, , 

It appears that this large parish, resolving not to be 
included in all the jobbing and extravagant expenses 
ineurred by the Commissioners of Sewers for the Tower 
Hamlets, brought the matter before Lord Tenterden 


in 1829, in the Court of King’s Bench, and attained | 


their object of being separately rated. But it would 
seem, that though they obtained this they did not 
escape the vengeance of the Commissioners, who imme- 
diately commenced operations in Hackney parish of the 
most ruinously expensive kind. They laid down in 
the winter of 1840 sewers in Hackney and Homerton 
which cost 5,000/.! and which the inhabitants, says the 
writer, so little needed that not one dozen sewers were 
connected by their owners with this new drainage. But 
if the inhabitants did not want this drainage for their 
sewerage, the Commissioners had taken care to drain 
them in another important respect—they had managed 


to lay every private well dry without an exception! The | 


cost of these sewers was pronounced to be double what 
they ought to have been; and the writer significantly 
adds, “ It would appear almost as if the honourable Cor- 
poration of the East London Water Works, having some 
ill-natured designs upon the parish, had eozened the 
Commissioners of Sewers into absorbing all the spring 
water, in order that the East London mixture of water 
(by courtesy so called) and oxide of iron may be in 
— demand amongst us! Water-rate payers look to 
this !” 

But the water-rate payers should have looked to an- 
other fact. Are not a considerable number of these 


Commissioners of Sewers and the shareholders of the ‘ 


E@t London Water Company identical? 1 believe 
they are; and their works bear still further testimony 
to this looking after their own interests. Since these 
exploits in Hackney and Homerton, a new sewer has 
been carried to the top of Clapton at an enormous ex- 
pense to the inhabitants, and with the very same effect 
of laying ‘all the private wells dry; and then the East 
London Water Company stepping in to supply the 
deficiency with their costly mixture, which, as 1 have 
shown, is of a far more impure kind than is stated by 
the writer of this pamphlet. This sewer was, also, 
totally unneeded, there being already an excellent 
drainage. What is worse, for want of proper traps, the 
effluvia steams out every few dozen yards all up Clapton 
close to the footpath, and a real injury instead of a 
benefit to the public health is erected. 

The writer of this “ Letter” adds some very delecta- 
ble morceaux from the charges of the Commissioners of 
Sewers for the Tower Hamlets for such very useful 
works. In the Spitalfields and Wapping level, there 
was a charge for “ Works and Cleansing 17,455/.,” out of 
which 9,003/. 18s. 7d. were expenses for working the 
commission, and 1,635/. for commission on collection, 80 
that the poor inhabitants of Spitalfields have to pay 
10,6391. for the management of the outlay of 17,4551! 
Again, “ Work for Cleansing, etc., 17/.19s.8d., Work- 
ing Commission, 2841. 9s.10d. ! Commission on Collec- 
tion, 271. 9s: 4d. !” or, in other words, the Commissioners, 
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4o expend 171. 19s. 8d. in work, charged for their atten- 
tion about 285/., and 271. odd for the collection of the 
money, for defraying about 18/.! or eighteen times the 
amount expended in the work, was swamped in the 
mystification of “ Working Commission !” 

Once more—“ Uprxr Limenovusz,—W orks for Cleans- 
ing, 21. 15s. 9d. Expenses, working Commission, 64/. 
178. 72,1!” “Hacxxey Brook Luven:—Works for 
Cleansing, 268/.15s. 8d. Expenses, working Commission, 
3941. 2s. 4d. 1!” 

Surely I have quoted enough of the merry doings of 
these Commissioners of Sewerage. How these rogues 
must laugh in their sleeves at the gullibility of the 
English public! There is no other such public to a 
certainty in this or any other world. But these Com- 
missioners of Sewers, these Water Companies, are but 
part and parcel of a stupendous system of public fraud 
which is carrying on through the most culpable neglect 
of the body called the British Parliament. It is thus 
that those people who are not really sent to Westminster 
by the people as their representatives, sit wrangling, in 
most long-winded speeches, about often mere personal 
matters, while they fling the actual business of the 
country to any set of sharpers which requests to be 
allowed to do it! 

The question is, What is to be done? It is vain to 
talk of carrying out plans for the Health of Towns 
while these chartered peculators are left alone. The 
board and body of these interested companies will rise up 
and shriek about vested rights. At every step every 
improvement will be met and hampered, if not 
strangled. Already the cry has begun. The Corpora- 
tion of London, with the most frightful bills of mor- 


‘tality before them, and whole square miles of misery, 


filth, and destitution around them, sweeping the poor to 
destruction, beg to leave this revolting scene, as under 
its excellent and improving management, exempted 
from any bill on the subject—and, of course, it is 
granted ! Just the heart, the body, and head of the 
diseased frame are left out, and the fingers and toes are 
to be doctored ! 

What, then, must be done? The people must look to 
it. They must call on Government, and insist on it, 
that Government shall take this great subject of Dele- 
gated Taxation into its earnest and most searching care. 
That the whole bundle of flagrant abuses and rank im- 
positions carried on under the names of public com- 
panies shall be grappled with and systematized ; shall 
be brought out to full daylight; a distinct department 
of Government be instituted to manage a machinery 
‘which taxes the country to the very same extent as all 
its other machinery. That the whole of these compa- 
nies shall be placed under a system of inspection, con- 
trol, and restriction of profits; and that such measures 
shall be adopted as shall compel all such companies 
not only to do what they have undertaken to do, but to 
do it in the most efficient and economical manner. 

Let it be remembered, that they are not only Water 
Companies and Commissioners of Sewers that we refer 
to, but to every company that is authorized by act of 
Parliament to tax the population of these kingdoms. 
Parliament has no right to authorize any body of peo- 
ple whatever to tax us, without at the same time taking 
the most stringent guarantees for these parties doing 
their work well, and keeping their hands out of our 
pockets beyond a certain Jimit. I have laid the case fairly 
before the public, let some public-spirited member or 
members of the Legislature lay it before that body. 
Here is a fine subject for the foundation of a great po- 
pular reputation, through one of the greatest conceiva- 
ble popular reforms. It must come one of these days, 
and the sooner the better for us all. 


— 





Literary Notices. 
Sketches of Ireland Sixty Years Ago. Dublin: James 
MacGlashan. 


Brrorr we make any extracts from the extraordinary 
revelations in this volume, we must, conjure our readers 
to keep in mind, at every paragraph, that all these 
things occurred siaty years ago, and that Ireland is 
now as unlike its former self ten, as when it was in its 
ancient glory with a king for every province. It is 
now re-generating more rapidly than it de-generated ; 
and we question the judgment of any Irishman who 
could collect and publish such a tissue of follies and 
atrocities at this critical moment. The outrages occa- 
sioned by conviviality and inebriety we pass over, in 
compliment to Father Mathew, who has redeemed a 
race. Sixty years ago, an Irish fortune-hunter was no 
figure of speech. Associations were formed for the 
hunt, —heiresses the game. The frequency of this 
offence led to a statute being passed for punishing such 
as “carried away maydens that be inheritors ;” this 
proving. inefficient in preventing it, forcible abduction 
was made a capital felony. A remarkable instance is 
given, in which the crime was evaded, in a distin- 
guished family :— 


Captain Edgeworth, a widower, with one son, married Mrs. 
Bridgeman, a widow, with one daughter. The young people 
formed an attachment for each other at the early ages of fifteen 
and sixteen, and declared their love to their parents. The 
mother, however, was decidedly hostile to the match, and 
refused her consent, The young lady was an heiress, and the 
penalty of abducting her was known; so, to avoid it, she first 
mounted a horse, and assisted the young man to mount behind 
her. In this way she gallopped off with her lover, and they pro- 
ceeded to church, and were married. 


In the south of Ireland an “Abduction Club” was 
established, the members of which bound themselves 
by an oath to assist in carrying off such young women 
as were fixed upon by any members. They had emis- 
saries and confederates in every house, who communi- 
cated infoumation of particulars—the extent of the girl’s 
fortune, the state and circumstances of the family, with 
details of their intentions, and domestic arrangements 
and movements. When a girl was thus pointed out, 
the members drew lots, but more generally tossed-up 
for her, and immediate measures were taken to secure 
her for the fortunate man by all the rest. No class of 
society was exempt from their visits, and opulent farm- 
ers as well as the gentry were subject to these engage- 
ments of the clubs, according to their rank in life. 

The persons who were most usually concerned in 
such clubs were a class of men abounding in Ireland, 
called “squireens,” They were the younger sons or 
connexions of respectable families, having little or no 
patrimony of their own, but who scorned to demean 
themselves by any wseful or profitable pursuit. They 
are described by Arthur Young and other writers of the 
day, as distinguished in fairs and markets, races and 
assizes, by appearing in red waistcoats, lined with 
narrow lace or fur, tight leather breeches, and top boots, 
riding “a bit of blood,” lent or given them from the 
stables of their opulent connexions. 

The glory of carrying off an heiress in triumph from 
his competitors seems at first to have been the ruling 
motive, until opposition or failure excited worse pas- 
sions. The author gives the following instance of 
atrocious outrage :— 


Catherine and Ann Kennedy were the daughters of Richard 
Kennedy, of Rathmeadan, in the county of Waterford: their 
father was dead, and they lived with their mother in much 
respectability ; and they were each entitled to a fortune, under 
their father’s will, of 2,000/., a large sum at that time as a girl’s 
portion in Ireland; but even that was exaggerated, and they 
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were looked upon as co-heiresses of immense wealth, and as 
such were objects of great qed to the abduction clubs. The 
fortunate persons to whose lot they fell were Garrett Byrne, of 
Ballyann, in the county of Galway, and James Strange, (pro- 
nounced Strang,) of Ullard, in the county of Kilkenny. They 
were young men of great e maang in the country, dissipated, 
dashing, careless, — fellows, but of different dispositions. 
Strange was irritable, impetuous, and tyrannical, sacrificing 
every thing to accomplish his ends, and little regarding the 
means, or feelings of others. Byrne, on the contrary, was 
amiable, and, as far as his pursuits and propensities permitted, 
of a kind and gentle temper, particularly to women, with whom 
he was a universal favourite. He had attached himself to 
Catherine Kennedy, whose disposition was somewhat like and 
congenial to his own. Strange had fixed his regards upon 
Anne, who in like manner resembled him in determination and 
haughtiness of temper. « 

In the intercourse of the country, they had occasionally met 
at race-balls and other convivial meetings, and the men had 
endeavoured to render themselves agreeable to the girls; with 
such success, that it was reported, on the authority of their con- 
fidential maids, that they were actually invited by them to avail 
themselves of the first opportunity to carry them off, as there 
were no hopes that their mother and friends would consent to 
their marrying men of such desperate fortunes. 

While this intercourse was going on, Catherine was but 
fifteen, and her sister but fourteen. ‘They were both very lovely 
girls, but Anne was most distinguished, and her form and face 
gave promise of something eminently beautiful. 

On the 14th of April, 1779, the girls accompanied their 
mother, aunt, and some friends, to a play enacted at Graiguna- 
mana, a small town in the county of Kilkenny; and before the 
representation was concluded, a notice was conveyed to them 
that Byrne and Strange had formed a plan to carry them off 
that night from the play, and had assembled a number of ad- 
herents around the house for the purpose. In great alarm the 
girls, with their mother and aunt, left the theatre, and retired to 
another room in the same house, accompanied by several gentle- 
men, their friends, who resolved to protect them. They bolted 
and barricadoed the door, and remained for two hours without 
any attempt being made on the room. At length a violent rush 
was felt at it, the door gave way, and the party outside entered. 
There was a bedin the room, and the girls hastily retired behind 
the curtains, and endeavouring to conceal themselves, and im- 
press on the minds of the rioters that they had escaped from the 
apartment, and were no longer in the house. For an hour or 
more the men seemed irresolute, and used no violence ;- but at 
the end of that time, they rushed to the bed, and drew the 

irls from their concealment, They now displayed arms of all 

inds, swords, and pistols, with which they were provided, and 
in spite of all the opposition of the girl’s friends, whom they 
fiercely attacked and Reonieoed with instant death, they dragged 
them into the strect, where they were surrounded by oes 
100 armed men, with shirts covering their clothes, by way of 
disguise, the then common costume, in which originated the 
name of “ Whiteboys.” 

Two horses were ready saddled. Catherine was first to mount 
one, and placed before Byrne, and Anne was placed upon the 
other before Strange; in this way, surrounded by a desperate 
body of men, sufficient to intimidate and overawe the country, 
they were carried off from their friends. To allay the terrors of 
the girls, it was proposed to send for other females, who would 
be their companions. They received the proposal with joy; 
and they were speedily joined by some women, who proved, how- 
ever, to be sisters and near relatives of the abductors, and 

repared, and in readiness, to promote their criminal views. 

hey rode all night, surrounded by a strong, armed guard of 
Whiteboys, to a place called Kilmashane, fifteen Irish miles 
from Graigunamana. During the journey they were repeatedly 
solicited to consent to marry the men, and threatened that if 
they did not, they should be carried to a distant country, where 
they never should see either mother or friends again, The 
women who had joined the party urged the same thing, and 
threatened, if they persisted in their refusal, to abandon them, 
and leave them to whatever treatment the men chose to give 
them. In this place they obtained some refreshment, and 
continued for a considerable time, subject to the constant 
importunity of the party. At length a man was introduced, who 
was reported to bea priest, before whom Byrne and Strange 
took a solemn oath, that they would harass them night and day 
by riding through the country with them, till they should be 
exhausted with fatigue and suffering; but if they consented 





then to be married by the priest, they should be immediate} 
restored to their friends. At length, terrified and mf 
they became passive, and a short form of ceremony was read, 
and an extorted assent was given. : 

They then claimed the promise to be immediately restored to 
their friends, but it was evaded till night came on. The girls 
refused to retire to rest till solemnly assured by the females that 
one should sleep with each of them; they, however, abandoned 
them at midnight, and the men took their places. From this 
house, which appeared to be a waste place and belonging te no 
master, they again were set on horseback as before, and, accom- 
panied by their lawless patrol, they rode on to Borris, where 
they passed the next night. The exhausted girls entreated to 
be allowed to sleep with the females, but this was refused. 

After various wanderings, by riding night and day with a 
whole cavalcade of armed ruffians, they were brought to the 
house of another priest, who undertook to persuade them to 
submit to their fate, and be reconciled and obedient to their 
husbands. They still persisted in their remonstrances against 
the violence offered to them, when it was threatened to carry 
them to Castlecomer, and bury them there for ever in the coal- 
mines; and Strange, in a paroxysm of anger, struck Anne in 
the face with a pewter pot. This brutal violence sunk deep 
into her mind, and rankled with an inextinguishable resentment 
never to be forgotten. 

It will hardly be believed that for five weeks they were 
paraded night and day, accompanied by their lawless cavalcade, 
and resting at miserable houses, through the counties of Water- 
ford, Kilkenny, Carlow, Kildare, and so on to the north of 
Dublin, where they stopped at Rush, a small fishing town, 
within a few miles of the metropolis. In this place thoy were 

ut on board a vessel, accompanied by the whole party, and 
sailed to the town of Wicklow ; here, with a perfect feeling of 
indifference and security, some of the party went on shore ; but 
while they were absent, the vessel was boarded by a Mr. Power, 
accompanied by an armed party, who rescued the harassed girls, 
and restored them to their friends. In the mean time, Byrne 
and Strange made their escape to Wales; but they were in- 
stantly pursued, and were apprehended at Milford on the 6th of 
July, ard lodged in the jail at Carnarvon. It was long doubt- 
ful whether they would not claim the girls as their wives ; and 
a belief was entertained that no prosecution would ensue. 
Catherine was said to be strongly attached to Byrne, who had 
always treated her with gentleness and affection, except in the 
manner of her abduction ; but Anne’s —— to Strange was 
irreconcilable, and the brutal indignity of the blow was only to 
be effaced by his death. Though so young—a mere child—her 
energetic resentment overcame the reluctance of her elder, but 
more yielding sister; her resolution was confirmed by a near 
relation of her own, distinguished by the number of duels he 
had fought,—a Mr. Hayes. It was by his unshaken determina- 
tion that the men were brought to trial. The joint depositions 
of the girls were taken before the Lord Chief Justice Annaly, 
and Byrne and Strange were tried at the Kilkenny Lent assizes, 
on the 24th of March, 1780. Letters were produced from. the 
young ladies, containing the most tender expressions of affec- 
tion, and inviting their respective lovers to carry them off, in 
the way usual in the country, to which they were ready and 
willing to consent. ‘These letters, however, were clearly proved 
to be forgeriesgby the sister of Byrne, who was heard to boast 
she could perfectly copy Miss Anne Kennedy’s hand-writing. 
Others were read, really written by the girls, speaking of the 
men in an affectionate manner, and calling them their dear 
husbands ; but these were proved to have been dictated under 
the strong impressions of threats and terror. The men were 
found guilty, and sentenced to death. : 

It was supposed the sent would never be executed. Their 
respectable rank in society—connected with all the gentry of 
the country—their actual marriage with the girls, and the fre- 
quency of the act of abduction, that caused such a marriage to 
be considered a thing divested of all criminality, created a strong 
feeling in their favour. The intercession of powerful friends, 
including amongst others the minister from the court of Vienna, 
was earnestly urged in their behalf. But Scott, afterwards 
Lord Clonmel, was then attorney-general, and conducted the 
prosecution. He openly declared in court, that if this abduc- 
tion were suffered to pass with impunity, there would be no 
safety for any girl, and no protection for the domestic peace and 
happiness of any family ; and he called upon the government to 
carry out the sentence. His remonstrance was attended to, and 
the unfortunate gentlemen were hanged,to the great astonishment 
of their numerous friends and admirers, So strong and general 
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was the excitement among the peasantry, that a rescue was greatly 
feared, and an extraordinarily large force of horse and foot was 
ordered to attend théir execution ; and such was the deep sym- 
pathy for their fate, that all the shops were shut up, and all 
usiness suspended, in Kilkenny and the neighbouring towns. 

The subsequent fate of the girls was melancholy. Whenever 
they appeared in the towns of Waterford, Kilkenny, or the 
vicinity, they were assailed by hissing and hooting of the mob, 
who followed them with execration through the streets. They 
both had a pension from government, settled on them as a remu- 
neration for their sufferings and their conviction of felons. 
This the common people considered as the price of blood, and 
could not conceal their abhorrence whenever they were scen. 
They were, however, respectably married. The eldest, Catherine, 
married a gentleman named Sullivan; but even he could not 
escape the superstitious credulity of the country. He was a 
worthy, but weak man, and fancied himself haunted by the 
spectre of Byrne, frequently shouting out at night, when waking 
from a frightful dream, and declaring that he stood before him. 
He always kept a light burning in his room, as a protection 
against this apparition. His handsome wife fell in flesh, and 
preserved but little of that comeliness which attracted her lover; 
and she sought, it was said, the indulgence of smoking to drown 
reflection! The fate of Anne was more severe. She fulfilled 
the promise of her youth, and became a dignified and magnifi- 
cent beauty. She was married to a gentleman named Kelly. 
Her married state was miserable, and she died an object of great 
commiseration,—sunk, it was said, in want and degradation. 
The common people declared her fate a judgment, and con- 
tinued to execrate her whilst living, and her memory when 
dead. ‘The very act of a man hazarding his life to carry her off, 
was deemed a noble act, her prosecution a base return, and her 
misfortunes nothing but the vengeance of Heaven visibly visited 
upon her. 

Another awful catastrophe of this kind occurfed in a 
different part of Ireland, about the same period, which 
is perhaps one of the most interesting and melancholy 
on record. John McNaghtan, a native of Derry, a 
graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, after a series of ex- 
travagances and the loss of his wife, paid court to a Miss 
Knox, who had a large fortune, independent of her 
father; and as she was too young to marry, he obtained 
a promise from her to become his bride in two years. 
Her father was opposed to it, and he was interdicted 
the house. . 


One day the lovers found themselves alone, with no com- 
panion but a little boy, when McNaghtan took from his 
pocket a prayer-book, and read himself the marriage ceremony, 
prevailing on’ Miss Knox to answer the responses, whieh she 
did, adding to each, “provided my father consent.” Of this 
ceremony McNaghtan immediately availed himself; and 
when he next met her at the house of a friend, openly claimed 

. her as his wife. Again he was forbidden the house by the 
indignant father. He then published an advertisement in all 
the newspapers, declaring the young lady was married to him. 
By a process, however, in the spiritual court, the pretended 
marriage was entirely set aside. 

To detach his daughter from this unfortunate connexion, Mr. 
Knox resolved to leave the country, and introduce her to the 
society of the metropolis ; and in the beginning of November, 
1761, prepared to set out for Dublin. McNaghtan and a party 
of his friends having information of his intention, repaired to a 
cabin a little distance from the road, with a sackful of fire-arms. 
From hence one of the party was despatched to the house of an 
old woman who lived , 
buying some yarn, to wait for the coming up of Mr. Knox’s 
carriage, en it did arrive, the woman pointed it out, named 
the travellers it contained, and described the position in which 
they sat. They were Mr. Knox, his wife, his daughter, and a 
maid-servant. It was attended by but one servant, and the 
smith before mentioned. The scout immediately ran before, 





and communicated to McNaghtan the information he had 
received. The carriage was instantly surrounded by him and 
three other men. McNaghtan and one of his accomplices fired 
atthe smith, whom they did not kill, but totally disabled. The 
blinds of the carriage were now close drawn, that the persons 
inside might not be recognised. McNaghtan rode up to it, and 
either by accident or design, discharged a heavily-loaded blunder- 
buss into it at random. A shriek was heard inside. The blind 
was let down, and Mr, Knox discharged his pistol at the assassin. 





yy the way-side, under the pretence of. 





At the same moment another was fired from behind a stack of 
turf, by the servant, who had concealed himself there. Both 
shots took effect in the body of McNaghtan. He was, however, 
held on his horse by hisassociates, who rode off with him. The 
carriage was then examined. Miss Knox was found dead, 
weltering in her blood. On the first alarm, she had thrown her 
arm about her father’s neck, to protect him, and so received the 
contents of the murderer’s fire-arms. Five balls of the blun- 
derbuss had entered her body, leaving the other three persons in 
ps carriage with her unhurt and untouched by this random 
shot. 

The country was soon alarmed, and a reward of five hundred 
pounds offered for the apprehension of the murderers. A com- 
pany of light horse scoured the district, and amongst other places 
were led to search the house of a farmer named Wenslow. The 
family denied all knowledge of McNaghtan, and the party were 
leaving the house, when the corporal said to one of his com- 
panions, in the hearing of a countryman who was digging 
potatoes, that the discoverer would be entitled to a reward of 
three hundred pounds, The countryman immediately pointed to 
hay-loft, and the corporal running up a ladder, burst open the 
door, and discovered McNaghtan lying in the hay. Notwith- 
standing his miserable wounded state, he made a desperate 
resistance, but was ultimately taken and lodged in Lifford gaol. 
Some of his accomplices were arrested soon after. They were 
tried before a special commission at Lifford, and one of them 
was received as king’s evidence. McNaghtan was brought into 
court wrapped ina blanket, and laid on a table in the dock, not 
being able to support himself in any other position. Notwith- 
standing acute pain and exceeding debility, he defended himself 
with astonishing energy and acuteness. A singular trait of Irish 
feeling occurred in the course of the trial. One of his followers, 
implicated in the outrage, named Dunlap, was a faithful and 
attached fellow, and his master evinced more anxiety to save his 
life than his own. Asameans of doing so, he disclaimed all 
knowledge of his person. 

“ Oh, master, dear,” said the poor fellow beside him in the 
dock, “ is this the way you are going to disown me after all?” 


On the day of execution, McNaghtan was so weak as to be , 


supported in the arms of attendants. He evinced the last testi- 
mony of his regard to the unfortunate young lady he had mur- 
dered, of whom he was passionately fond, and whom he mourned 
as his wife. Tke cap which covered his face was bound with 
black; his jacket- was trimmed with black, having black jet 
buttons, with large black buckles in his shoes, When lifted up 
the ladder, he exerted allhis remaining strength to throw himself 
off, and with such force that the rope broke, and he fell gasping 
to the ground. As he was a man of daring enterprise and pro- 
fuse bounty, he was highly popular, and the crowd made a lane 
for him to escape, and attempted to assist him. He declined 
their aid, and declared he would not live; he called to his 
follower, Dunlap, for the rope which was round his neck, the 
knot of which was slipped and placed round his own. Again 
he was assisted up the ladder, and collecting all his energies, lie 
flung himself off, and died without a struggle. His unfortunate 
but faithful follower stood by, wringing his hands as he witnessed 
the sufferings of his dear master, and earnestly desired that his 


‘own execution might beyhastened, that he might soon follow 


him, and die by the same rope. 

The circumstances and character of the parties in this affair 
rendered it one of the deepest interest. The young lady was 
but fifteen, gentle, accomplished, and beautiful, greatly attached 
to the unhappy man, devotedly fond of her father, and with the 
strongest sense of rectitude and propricty, entangled in an 
unfortunate engagement from simplicity and inexperience. The 
gentleman was thirty-eight; a2 man of the most engaging 
person, and a model of manly beauty. His manners were soft, 
gentle, and insinuating, and his disposition naturally generous 
and humane; but when roused by strong resentment, his passions 
were most fierce and uncontrollable. His efforts on his trial 
were not to preserve his life, which became a burthen to him 
after the loss of her he loved, but to save from a like fate a 
faithful follower, and to exculpate his own memory from a charge 
of intended cruelty and deliberate murder. 

After these “ modern instances” of frantic gallantry, 
we turn instinctively to that beautiful legend which 
Moore has so eloquently versified. 

A young lady of great beauty undertook a journey from one 
end of the ingdom to the other, adorned with jewels and a 
costly dress: when asked-if she did not fear to stray, she 


replies :— 
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“ Sir Knight! I feel not the least alarm, 
No son of Erin will offer me harm— 
For though they love woman, and golden store, 
Sir Knight! they love honour and virtue more !” 


The author has, in his preface, anticipated our objec- 
tion to his book, for it certainly is a bonne bouche for 
“ atrocity-mongers,” 


Twelve Hundred Questions and Answers on the Bible, 
Jor the Use of Schools and Young Persons. By M. H. 
and J. H. Myers. Longman, &c. 


Tur title of this book raises an objection to it in the 
minds of those whose experience leads them to disap- 
prove of all books of questions with answers. Questions 
are valuable, when the answers require thought and 
research on the part of the catechumen. Without this, 
learning loses its better part. The author has, however, 
contrived to make the answers themselves suggestive, and 
referential to the Holy Scriptures for further solution, 
and his information is derived from Hebrew authorities 
not of general attainment—the Targums and Talmud, 
etc. Many of the elucidations are peculiarly interesting 
from the light they throw on passages obscured by mis- 
translation or from ignorance of the local application of 
the Hebrew ; e.g. 


“Tn the first oo sad of Ruth it is related that when Naomi 
returned to Bethlehem, with Ruth her daughter-in-law, all the 
city was moved about them, and they said, Is this Naomi? And 
she said unto them, Call me not Naomi, call me Mara ; for the 
Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. What is the mean- 
ing of these words? Ans. Naomi means pleasant, and Mara 
means bitter, and she alludes to the circumstance, that although 
she had gone away from them with her husband and her chil- 
dren, she had returned childless and a widow.” 


To Question 33 we have the following very satisfactory 
solution :— 


* Should this passage, ‘ Who can find a virtuous woman,’ Prov. 
xxxi. 10, be interrogatory, as marked in the authorized version P 
No; it is affirmative. It should be, ‘He who finds a virtuous 
woman, finds one whose price is far above rubies. The heart of 
her husband doth safely trust in her.’ 

“ Question 24. What is the literal translation of ‘the land of 
Nod,’ in the English version of Gen. iv.16 ? ‘The laud of ezile? 

“ 881. What isto be understood by the words, ‘I am beeome 
like a bottle in the smoke,’ Psalm xcix. 83? In the East, the 
bottles in use are made of leather, and these, if placed in the 
smoke, are dried up, and become useless. Thus he means that 
affliction had so destroyed his beauty and strength that he seemed 
to himself useless and despicable. 

“In Isaiah lxii. 4, the prophet says, ‘Thou shalt be called 
Hephzibah, and thy land Beulah” What is the meaning of the 
words? Hephzibah signifies ‘My delight is in her,” and the 
word Beulah means ‘ married.’ 

“ In Proverbs xxi. 17, What is meant by the words, ‘ He that 
loveth oil shall not be rich?’ It was a custom to use much oil 
at rich feasts ; and the words mean, ‘ Do not indulge in luxurious 
habits ; for by such means a man is brought to poverty.’” 


Valuable as we consider the work, we much regret’ its 
want of chronological arrangement, or unity of subject ; 
and from not possessing an index its utility is very 
limited. Question the 18th is, “ What was Jephthah’s 
rash vow?” Question 703, “Why was the first man 
called Adam?” 704. “How was the world divided 
among the sons of Noah?” 512. “Where did Moses 
die?” 513. “Was he buried there?” “ What was the 
probable reason for the concealment of the burial-place 
of Moses?” would have a natural sequence here ; but no, 
this question is placed out of all connexion, No. 638 ! 

Notwithstanding this want of consistency, it has the 
elements of a very useful work for “Schools and Young 
Persons,” and we trust that a second edition will be 
published, with an index and more methodical arrange- 
ment, that to the readers of the Old Testament it may 
give “sunshine in many a shady place.” 





THE CROSS AND THE GIBBET. 


Somz 1800 years ago, a cross was erected on Mount 
Calvary, and on it the Son of God was put to death by 
the hands of sinful man—a guiltless and voluntary 
sacrifice! He died that man might live, and, dying, 
prayed for his murderers. He had spent many years 
going about doing good, had walked the earth as the 
Son of Man, had promulgated his divine precepts, and 
had given his new commandment. Then He returned 
to his Father omnipotent, leaving his disciples to walk 
in his steps. All retaliation was forbidden by Him, 
the return of good for evil enjoined, love for enmity, 
the blessing for the curse, the prayer for the persecution, 
the good deed for the evil. Love was to be the fulfilling 
a the law—all-pervading, all-hallowing, self-sacrificing 
love. 

In the year 1847, when for 1800 years the doctrines 
of the gospel have been promulgated—when the blessed 
principles of forgiveness and love, which were so glo- 
riously manifested in Christ and in his stupendous 
sacrifice, have had so long a time to germinate and 
spread, behold in Christian and evangelical England 
and her sister Ireland, sundry arppers erected for the 
destruction of human life. To one of these see a young 
girl brought forward, seventeen years of age, and by 
the rude hands of a powerful man strangled, in the 
presence of assembled thousands. On another, a man, 
in life's maturity, is hung like a dog. On another, two 
men, who within forty-eight hours of their end have, by 
the attempt to perpetrate the crime of murder, proved 
their unfitness for death, are put to death by a 
“ Christian” government, and deprived of all opportu- 
nity of preparation for the life to come. And on many 
other occasions, see men and women sacrificed to 
“offended law.” 

People of England! Is the religion of the cross 
compatible with the existence of ‘the gibbet? Answer 
thou, professed minister of the sanctuary, who yet 
officiatest as priest at the human sacrifice. Is it of 
Moses or of Jesus thou hast learned the right of man to 
usurp the place and prerogative of the Highest, and 
determine the life of his fellow man? Answer thou, 
ermine-clad judge, will the commentaries of Blackstone 
_— a shield for thee, when at the bar of a mightier 

udge than thou the inquisition for blood is made, and, 
reference to the trembling criminal whom thou hast 
sentenced to a violent death, the question is asked, 
Where is thy brother?) Answer ye, jurymen! will ye 
stand guiltless, when this inquisition for blood is made? 
The question is not how great the crime may be for 
which the criminals suffer: ye know who said, Ven- 
geance is mine, J will repay. Let legislators secure the 
safety of society by preventing a criminal from repeat- 
ing his crime; but let them leave the lives of men in 
the hand of Him who alone can give life. 

Yet, again, answer thou, child of seven years old, just 
taught to read thy Testament at a British school, (oh, I 
shall get an honest answer from thee, for the world has 
not yet seared thee, and thou hast not learned the 
devil’s favourite fallacy, with which he deceives 80 
many of thy seniors, that man’s expediency may set 
aside God’s law,) tell me, didst thow ever find in that 
Testament of thy and my Saviour any sanction for 
killing a brother man? And the answer of the tender 
child must be—and will ere long be united in by all 
real Christians—No ! 

The followers of the cross cannot be the supporters of 
the gibbet! He who suffered on the one has, by his 
example and precepts, eternally forbidden the other. 

Cuartes Gruprn.. 
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TO THE READERS OF HOWITT'S JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir, Sept. 14th, 1847. 
Ata meeting of the West London Central Anti-Enclosure Association, at the Princess Royal, Circus-street, New-road, 
Sept. 13th, Mr. Baston in the Chair, the secretary called attention to the case of William Howitt, who, as a member, a writer, 
and a contributor of books to the society, ought to claim its support, under the unfortunate circumstances resulting from that 
gentleman’s connexion with the People’s Journal, especially since all the support Mr. Howitt asked for, was support for the weekly 











a which bears his name ; 
‘tween Mr. Howitt and the proprietors of the 


he (the 2 should therefore move “ that, without any reference to the question at issue 
eople’s Journal, but in consideration of the consequences in which it has involved 


Mr. Howitt, who has done so much for this society, and for the People, it is the opinion of this meeting that support ought to be 
given to the Journal, which will be the means of supporting him under existing difficulties.” 
A news-agent present, observed that the persecution against William Howitt had induced many to drop the People’s Journal, 


and take in Howitt’s Journal instead. 
William Howitt. 


Respectfully, ete., 
H. D. Grirriras. 





My Dear Sir, 


London, Sept, 14th, 1847. 


I was very much pleased to notice in ome last number the kindness and enthusiasm of those young men, living 


in Oldham-road, Manchester, as well as your remar 


supon the subject. Will youallow me to recommend them, and other three 


thousand subseribers, to substitute for twelve stamps, twelve extra subscribers to Howitt’s Journal. Taking their hint, and your 
view of the subject, I found no difficulty in getting as many; and no one, taking an interest in your welfare, will, I am sure, find 


much trouble in obtaining the like number. 


To William Howitt, Esq. 


Yours truly, dear Sir, 
Tuomas ARNOLD, 
Projector of the Penny Bible Commentaries for the People. 


ae 


THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 





State of the Slaughter Houses in Fdinburgh.—Edinburgh, 
August 10th, 1847.—Mapam AnD S1r,—I again implore your 
attention, and that of your correspondents and readers, to the 
subject of slaughter-houses. I have taken the liberty of enclos- 
ing a pamphlet, written by Mr. Murray, inspector of lighting 
and cleaning in this city, who, since the last communication, las 
taken up the subject, by which you will perceive, that if there 
be any truth in the common saying, that “ cleanliness is = 
of godliness,” the people of Edinburgh are in a very reprobate 
state, and likely to remain so, until a sanitary bill be passed, 
making mercy to man and beast the law of the land; but how 
to get the latter efficiently included in this mercy, is the question, 
It is true, a well-ordered shambles with accommodation sufficient, 
and convenience for cleanliness, would, of itself, do much, by 
removing the terrifying influences of sight and smell from the 
poor animals, and thereby rendering the neighbourhood less 
dangerous, and cruel treatment less necessary. This, however, 
would be but a very small mitigation of their present sufferings; 
and surely gratitude to the Maker and Giver of all, whose 
tender mercies we see over all His works, should induce us to 
. somewhat farther, and take care that the life and death of 

is creatures be placed in proper hands, and ail needless cruelty 
towards them abolished. Let those who doubt that this is 
required, investigate the matter for themselves, when the first 
step towards cure will be gained, by the evil being made known. 
They may learn by the fines imposed upon butchers for selling 
diseased meat to a suffering population during the last fatal 


H season, that their tender mercies are cruel; and as for their 


assistants, their career is generally brief, though began almost 
in infancy, and may be traced to sudden or violent deaths ; 
Victims of drunkenness or brawls, or, if fortunate, promoted to 
keepers and bullies of drinking-houses and brothels. That there 
are just and good men in the trade, both masters and servants, 1 
am personally aware, and perfectly convinced that it is not matter 
of necessity, but of culpable neglect, that the office once per- 
formed by God’s high-priest, should now be delegated to a 
drunken demon, or something resembling that. And in the 
preparation for death endured by the animals, there is much to 





amend. I once heard a butcher remark that the sufferings of 
the poor calf prevented him from tasting veal, while a friend 
assured me, who had had much experience on a Colonial stack 
farm, that such suffering was in reality unnecessary, and that 
the detestable practices of slaughter-houses in this country arose 
from the wish to make all meat in appearance much the same, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent, and to obviate the necessity 
of strict cleanliness ; that high health in the animal, and clean- 
liness and despatch in the operators, were all that was required. 
That their dress should be freshly washed for the occasion, 
and that drinking or whatever impaired the health was detri- 
mental to the meat they handled, which should be touched as 
little as possible. This all seems natural and plain enough, but 
how many obstacles have to be overeome before it can be brought 
to pass! ‘The unthankful or careless areperhaps as great barriers 
in the way as the self-interested. While medical men in almost 
every town have come forward nobly and unselfishly, striving to 
arrest the spread of disease, and calling attention to the suffer- 
ings of their fellow men, surely the Church will not lag behind. 
I know that many of her sons have taken up their testimony, 
and laid down their lives amid “ the pestilence that stalketh at 
noonday,” but these were sons assigned to labour. Will no 
specimen of “ stalled theology” step forth and vindieate the 
rights of that race whose innocent blood was shed and sprinkled 
in the sanctuary for sinful man ; and who, without sharing in 
our sin, bear so large a share in our sorrows ? Surely, none will 
be contented with preaching a sermon once in their lives against 
cruelty to animals, or even five hundred times if it be to no 
good purpose, but will strive with all the power and influence 
they possess to drive from the earth all that defiles it, and hasten 
the time when man, in the image of God shall possess it in 

, doing the will of his Maker and not marring his works. 
be the mean time soliciting, at your convenience, your notice of 
the subject, I remain, 

Madam and Sir, 
With sincere re 


Your obedient Servant, 
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. Letter from H. C. Wright.—Halifax (Nova Scotia), August 
81st, 1847.—Drar Ricuarp,—I am in Halifax, where we 
arrived about five o’clock a.m. I can scarce refrain from 
shouting aloud for very joy and gratitude, as I pass along the 
streets. The load that has weighed down my spirit ever since 
I landed in England, in October, 1842, is taken away. That 
loathed and dreaded voyage, with its weary, wasting sea-sickness, 
is passed. I have indeed had enough of it this time to satisfy: 
any one; but the reality has come so far short of the anticipa- 
tion, that it is hardly worth mentioning. I shall have no fur- 
ther anxious dread of a voyage across the Atlantic. A smoother 
sea and brighter sky than we have enjoyed are probably seldom 
seen for twelve successive days. Everything has been propi- 
tious; yet if you were to see me now, jou would say the ravages 
of sea-sickness were sufficiently visible in my attenuated form 
and face. I am over twenty pounds lighter than I was twelve 
days ago. The worst has been confinement to my pillow for 
eleven days and nights, and almost entire destitution of food, 
for which I had no di so that I have upon me the effect of 
eleven days’ famine, but I have had none of its sufferings. 

We leave Halifax in two or three hours. Boston is about 
400 miles distant. We shall be there on Thursday, September 
2d, if nothing occur to prevent. 

We have 118 passengers, including very many slaveholders 
and advocates of slavery. Ihave been able to converse with 
none except with my room-mate, who is from New Orleans ; 
but from what I hear them say, some of these man-stealing 
republicans have been sorely tried in England. One of them 
said, “the Abolitionists had succeeded in making the American 
republic the scorn of Europe, especially of Great Britain, and 
the very name of American a term of reproach.” So may it 
continue to be while the American banner waves over a slave 
auction ! 

And I have been in Europe nearly five years on a mission of 
peace and human brotherhood? I cannot yet realize the fact. 
Che grateful tear will flow that I was counted worthy a calling 
so truly great and good—so world-embracing and so divine. 
How I have performed it, others must judge. Had I been 
more entire in self-forgetfulness, more unquenchable in zeal, 
more determined in perseverance, and more abundant in labour, 
I should now be better satisfied with myself. May a light from 
heaven fall upon the path of those dear friends who have sus- 
tained me by their efficient sympathy, to guide them on their 
way into the future, till we meet again to part no more. 

In great haste, 

Richard D. Webb, Dublin. 


Hints for a Copyright Bill, embracing the Mutual Interests of 
Authors and Public—Bristol, September 10.—Sin,—Allow me 
to ask if you have ever given the Copyright Laws your serious 
consideration? For some few years past I have come to the 
conclusion that we are aitogether wrong, and that both authors 
and the public are losing. 

1st. The author has an equitable claim to a perpetual benefi- 
cial interest in his works, 

2d. The public interest requires that they should have the 
benefit of free competition. 

Now, to aubelleabie I would allow any work to be printed 
by anybody, in any size or style, and at any price, and in any 
numbers, provided that the publisher gave notice to Stationers’ 
Hall, and deposited at the time of such notice — per cent, on 
the SELLING price of the whole edition for the author; the 
title-page to bear the number printed. One effect of this would 
be to make the retai/ trade honest. There would be less nomi- 
nal profit, but there would be no taking off ten and fifteen per 
cent. over the counter. Publishers might panes and compete, 
but the atthor would quietly receive his toll to begin with, his 
fair and honest share, and the public would be well served. 

You may ask, “ How would authors come before the public?” 
Why, in this way. Journals would be started to receive the 
first editions of our authors, and a great sale they would natu- 
rally have; and what an advantage it would be for an author to 
get a copy in print for supervision and revise! He would natu- 
rally request publishers to wait for his emendations. Cheating 
could not be practised—it should be a felony ; and it would be 
80 .~ to printers and binders, that no one could venture on 
it. Every printer might be required to file the certificate of 
the payment, and to be finable for working without it. 

I wish you would turn these few hints over in your mind, 
and, if you approve them, work them up in your own way. 

I am, very respectfully, your obliged, 
William Howitt, Esq. J 


Henry C. Wricut. 





Hawick Co-operative Association.—Do uot despise the day of 
small things. A few working-men of this place, deeply sensible 
of the injury that their class sustains by purchasing from re- 
tailers, have set about in right earnest to redeem themselves 
from the bondage, by instituting a society, to be called the 
Hawick Co-operative Association, having for its object, in the 
Jirst instance, the purchasing of provisions of all sorts, at the 
wholesale price, and at the cheapest market, and dividing them 
among the members, in such quantities as they may require. A 
five-shilling share, payable either at once, or in small sums, as 
small as one pen, er week, constitutes membership. To 
these shares will be added an accumulating fund, arising out of 
a small charge of say Seogener per pound on all s divided. 
The rules of the society have been drawn up with the greatest 
care, by men who have long seen and felt that by co-operation 
alone can they place themselves in the position they, along 
with their class, should occupy; and it is but just to say that 
they have been helped to their conclusions by notices of pro- 
gress that-have appeared in Howiff’s Journal and other publica- 
tions of the right kind. F +8 


North Shields’ Mechanics’ Institute.—North Shields, September 
14¢h, 1847.—Drar Sir,—I write to tell you how our 
Mechanics’ Institute is progressing. We have been lazy and 
supine, but we are now bestirring ourselves. There are indica- 
tions of a healthier feeling among us, and the shadows of “ the 
good time coming,” are already darkening our thresholds, The 
Early Closing Association haying recently succeeded in getting 
the shops closed at seven o’clock, the committee of the Mechanics’ 
Institute thought it would be a very fitting opportunity for 
issuing an address to the young men. I enclose the address, so 
that if you think any part of it worthy of more extended circu- 
lation, you may so employ it. The result has been a conside- 
rable accession of members, which number, I hope, will still 
continue to increase, We have lately made great addition to 
our stock of books—Macaulay’s, Jeffrey’s, and John Forster’s 
Essays, with your own “Homes and Haunts,” are amongst the 
number. 

Our library containsabout 1,500 volumes, besides the “ Athe- 
nzeum,” “ Blackwood’s,” “ Tait’s,’ “Jerrold’s,’? and the “ Me- 
chanics” Magazines ; ‘“ Chambers’s” and “ Howitt’s” 
Journals, and last, though not least, the mirth-inspiring 
“ Punch.” 

Iam, Dear Sir, yours obediently, 
: Cuartes Ramsay, 

W. Howitt, Esq. See. to the Institute, 1, Linshill-st. 





The Editors have great pleasure in announcing that 
an important series of papers on the subject of 


i: CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, 


BY FREDERICK ROWTON, SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE ABOLITION OF THE PUNISHMENT O¥ DEATH, 


and written expressly for this Journal, will commence 
in the next number. 
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